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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We reg re'tlatiey da yeadvert ‘ n' tisty us of re- 
evonsibi tp itd frteotion to ha ers e agrees, 
and that are really worth the price asked 


for them. atent-medicine advertisements, and 
others of a like nature, can not be inserted at any 


price. 

Rates for Advertiseme:its. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents pe line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make 1 inch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions or more, 20 per cent; 24 insertions or 
more, 25 per cent. 

On 48 lines (4% column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, or 
meet 25 per cent; 24 insertions or more, 33% per 


cen 

On 96 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
or more, 33% per cent; rtions or more, 40 


per cent. 

On 192 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions or more, 40 
per cent; 24 insertions or more, 50 per cent. 

No additional discount for electrotype advertise- 
ments. . I, Roor 











CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With the American Bee-Journal, W’y ($1.00) 
With the Canadian Bee Journal, W’y ( 75) 
With the Bee Hive, ( 30) 
With the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
bts, 3 the British 


8& SadasKa 


r= 


tryman’s Journal, 
With all of the above journals, 


* 
es 


With American Agriculturist, 
bat og American Garden, 


Prairie Farmer, 

With Rural N ew-Yorker, 
With Farm Jou 
With Scientific American, 
With Ohio Farmer, 
With Popular Gardening, 
With U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 

llustrated Home Journal, 
With Orchard and Garden, 
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N Elegant Monthly for the PAMILY and 
A FIRESIDE. Printed in the highest style 
of the art, and embellished with m 
Engravings. Sample FREE. Agents Wanted. 


quomas G. NEWMAN? Soy 


ificent 


quanti 
at our 
who wish to purchase, at 3lc per |b., or 85e for bet 
selected 


us by 





246 East Madison St., - CHICAGO, IL 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted iy 
—_ of the following departments, at a unifory 
price 


of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if giver 
in every issue. 


Untested Qksokn 

















Those whose names ogvene below agree to furnis 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rea 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shi ed. They also agree ta 
return the money at an me when customers be 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probab! 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application tc 
any of the es. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none wil! 
be sent for $1.00 before July 1st, or after Nov. | 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, ht Street, Col. Co., Pa. 
*Paul L. Viallo: ayou Goula, La. 

*8. F. Newman, No: Huron Co., O. 

C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 9tfdg0 
J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 9tfd90 
*Oliver Hoover & Co., rn Northum- 

lit berland Co., Pa. 


Ttfaw 
Ttfam! 








Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La 7tfd9 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 7tfd-#” 
R. B. Leahy, gifdv0 
J. M. Jenkins, 

W. T. Falconer Mfg. 











Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says — “ We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, Rcd eo} ae, se 
noney-boxes, and a great dea: 0 
other work. This winter we 
have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 
to do it all with ths Saw. 
t will do all you say :t w.. 
Gotologue and Price List Free. Address W. F.é 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ti. 
When more convenient, orders for Barres’ Foot- 
Power Machinery sa ts to me. A. I. Root. 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 28c in trade for 2ny 


of good, fair, average delivered 
R. station. The same will be sold to ‘hose 





waz, 
Unless you put your name on the and notify 
of amount sent, I can not d myself 
for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen: 


phe pos mane Se send wax y 4 express. 


I. ROOT, Medina. On'e. . 
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ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; } “4 . Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
; mo fore1. 90.3 for 82.75; 5 for €4.00; Established in 1878. than 9 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 























75 cts. each. Single nag i U } ; ven 
he ts. re dditions to clube ma j vee Seen we wee of the Jascernen Senipe Vato, 18 ial 
je at club rates. Above are a to cts. per year extra. To all countries dete" 
sent to ONE POSTOFFICE. | 4, /. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. not of the U. P. U., 42 cts. per year extra au 
— re re ¢ 
>ITXy yl W HILL AND HUTCHINSON are down on the cor- Ru ar 
TRAY RA S. ners of the Dove tailed hive. Is there any law =" Ping 
~ to prevent the two H.’s from making the same Pe 
EDITED BY DR. C. C. MILLER. hive with an improved corner, like a common bs ; My 
store-box? ee 
AMY |yat a winter! Cover PicturE.—That of the Review. It’s oy 
ca flying a little Dec. 15 ahead—neat, appropriate, beautiful. The only ii 
gia it tite gnats chance for any one else to beat Hutchinson is ee 
dORWhat splendid kindling old wood separators to copy his cover, and then sew it with colored Bias ies 
td Bake: instead of white thread. ere 
= @SUB-VENTILATORS are Still in high favor with =“ Lock-sornrepD HIVE-CcoRNERS” is the head- ee 
Oty s 


rs. Harrison, ing to an item in the Revie w about the “so- 
+ Bi don’t know how Rev. W. F. Clarke can make called Dovetailed hive.’ Say, W. Z., why didn’t 
off@ch good poetry about what he doesn’t know. you, years ago, lift up your voice against the 


F % m4 ’ . » tb eat 4) 
We \incrican Bee Journal for 1891 is to have ‘“S0-called dovetailed ” section % : fay 


ak Me 

s= Sent 
2 ae 

Pic taiet eg 





— 4} pages. How does friend Newman expect Hasty thinks 3 Ibs. or less of honey will sae aed 
7 to bind it? a pound of wax; Simmins, aye than 61 Ibs.; be: er 
; "3 , 20. Don’t we stick to that 20 from eee ict 
nn Winter days have come, tradition, 2 a 
of Bees no longer hum: mere habit? Ido. Has there been a single ex- ies 
2 . i . > we . » rs ae 
we They hibernate some. periment of late years to confirm it ? sie 
4 Ibs. of honey make 1 1b. of wax, wouldn't , Whether your cellar needs ventilation for the men, st 
i hetter to raise wax at 20 cts. a pound than bees or not, if your wife and children are worth Re sath 
2” B® aise 5-eent honey? — pasate keeping you will do well to see that the air in Biss 5 
PRR ane : : ag your ce lar is sweet and pure at all times. Pure Baise f 
A wt tor ie = rl Bee ot i at W a has air won't hurt the bees, at any rate. a 
eBboth s skeps »vable-frame yes, eh? 
. s the ee beuene™ “eens iegnack Casey JAPAN CLOVER is spoken of in the American A t 
Bee Journal as a kind that flourishes well, at Be! 


.OSED-END FRAMES, according to W.Camm, east in the South, doing well even on the poor- 
_ he (Guide, do not have the combs fastened ost, stoniest land. It is highly praised as a 
cll to the end-bars as open-end frames. plant for grazing, but nothing is said of its val- 
ldon says that one of the reasons (and he ue for honey. 
‘he reason in capitals) that he sold his = Upwarp vENTILATION, according to the Brit- 
so quickly, was, that he kept the prices jgn Bee Journal, is not desirable. It says, 





. “Personally we prefer to keep the top close— 

sem 6) ave four colonies of bees outdoors—the just as the bees will make it if left to them- 

xt : perhaps 20 years. ‘Why haven’t I tried selves entilate from the bottom. We 
fore?” Well, [don’t know whether it was have come round to this view after trial of 

y prejudice or laziness. both methods.” 

am oY. W. EF. Clarke and Bro. Newman are hav- BLACK BEEs the British Bee Journal decid- 


uite a controversy as to whether Canadi- edly prefers to the Italian, for profit and for 
e Americans. When they agree on it, all- round superiority. It says, “After several 
now for sure just how it is. years’ trial, our most experienced and success- 
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8 se . , 
in’ . 2 ae 3 ees “Pe 

ful bee-kvepers have generaliy discarded Ital- 
ian (or Ligurian) bees.in favor of the old black 
or brewp ydziejy.” + Mpw's That? + 

A British writer*recémiénds having extract- 
ing-combs 2 inches from center to center, to 
prevent the queen going up into them. I think 
there is something in it. With 2-inch sections 
I never had much trouble with the queen going 


up. even whea I used neither separator nor 
honey-board. 
Joshua Bull, in the American Bee Journal, 


thinks, “*when we have frequent storms, with 
heavy, discharges of electricity in the form of 
lightning and thunder, the honey-flow is apt to 
be light; but when there is less thunder and 
lightning, there is more honey in the flowers.” 
Well, what can you do about it? 

IsN°T CONTRACTION beginning to expand a 
little? Dr. Tinker says,in the Canadian Bee 
Journal, that contraction “is now admitted by 
all the ablest producers of comb honey in this 
country to be necessary to the best results.” 
But he has decided, that “it does not pay to 
carry the contraction too far.” He thinks * the 
equivalent of 6 L. brood-combs is the best.” 


AnD Now It’s Hasty I am mad at. I like 
Hasty, he’s always so fresh and bright. Butin 
the Review he hints that the venerable false- 


hood, that it takes twenty pounds of honey to 
make one pound of comb, is kept alive by the 
bee-journals in the interest of the foundation 
business. Hasty, did you ever know any of 
them to suppress any evidence that 3 Ibs. of 
honey make a pound of wax? That hint wasn't 
nice. It was hasty—almost with the top knock- 
ed off the h. 

FouL BRoop in Canada is not likely to be 
kept hidden. Any person, whether bee-keeper 
or not, Who knows of a case and does not report 
it tothe proper authority, “shall, on summary 
conviction before a justice of the peace, be lia- 
ble to a fine of $5 and costs.” That’s right. It’s 
different here. At a bee-convention a publie 
ofticial announced the existence of a large num- 
ber of cases of foul brood; and when I pressed 
for the names. he said he would not tell, because 
the parties did not want it known! 

ARTIFICIAL INCREASE is practiced by E. 
France to prevent swarming. He runs out- 
apiaries for extracted honey, with no one to 
watch for swarms. He visits them every week 
to ten days. When they get so strong that 
there is danger of swarming in a good honey- 
flow, he takes from each such colony about two 
combs of honey and brood—mostly brood—tak- 
ing bees with it but no queen, and puts in place 
empty combs or foundation starters. Thus 
from 3 to 6 colonies he gets enough to fill an 
empty hive, which in a few days makes a strong 
working colony. Next visit he cuts out queen- 
cells. 











AMOUNT OF STORES FOR WINTER, ETC. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE GIVES Us SOME FACTS GLEANED 
FROM YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, 





The following from a correspondent is just at 
hand: “How much food does each colony of 
bees require, in order to winter successfully? I 
find Mr. Hasty telling in the Review of starting 
doubled-up colonies with as little as five or six 
pounds, while some of the * doctors’ say that fif- 
ty pounds in a hive is better than any thing less. 
Which am I to believe? and what am I to un- 
derstand by this great difference of opinion ?” 

Well, these things are often very confusing to 
a beginner, and I do not wonder at it: but, asa 
rule, the writer of an article in any of our peri- 
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odicals can not well gointo all of the minut 
connected with-his or her subject, becauss 
would make too long an article for one numb/ 
or issue of such periodical; and = continy 
* stories * do not seem to be just the thing for 
bee-paper. That none need be thus confus: 
my advice to all beginners would be, that t} 
purchase one or more of our valuable books ; 
bee culture, and in these they will find () 
most if not all they want to know about spok; 
of at length, and the reasons for the writer 
opinion given, so that they can form an opini: 
at once whether the writers’ views are correct ¢ 
not. With this prelude I will proceed to answy 
as best I can. 

While I do not think that 50 Ibs. of hon: 
should be required to winter a colony of bee 
under any condition, yet the amount requir: 
depends very largely on the location, wheth« 
the bees are wintered in the cellar or on tlh 
summer stand, and upon what is meant | 
“winter.” It will be plain to all, that mo 
stores would be required to winter a colony whe 
winter held its sway from the middie of Octoly 
to the middle of April, as it does in some of 01 
most extreme northern localities where bees ar 
kept, than would be required in some of thi 
more southern localities where winter does 1 
last over two months. 

If I understood Mr. Hasty aright in the Ré 
view, his idea of so little honey was to give on! 
enough honey during the winter months prope 
to supply the * fuel” required to keep the col 
nies warm, and not to supply them food fi 
brood-rearing in the spring. He argued tha 
this scanty supply of food tends to make th 
bees retrernch, and so they would use this supp! 
only for fuel, and thus early brood-rearins 
which is considered by many to be of no advan 
tage, would be done away with, thus winterin 
our bees at little cost. and at the same tim 
place them in a condition which is most condu 
cive to their prosperity. But Bro. H. did no 
calculate that the supply he gave them in thi 
fall was to last them till honey was gotten fron 
the fields in the spring. for he plainly told u 
that he had a supply reserved, to fall back o1 
when the supply given in the fall gave out. 

The only thing I see against this * short-store * 
plan, as given by Bro. H., is, that in our locality 
the bees might run out of supplies at a tin 
when it would be impossible, on account of pro 
tracted cold, to supply their wants, thusincress 
ing the probability of loss to those who are : 
little inclined to be careless with their pets 
Years, ago. when I first began to keep bees, ] 
thought that each colony wintered on theirsumn 
mer stand should have at least 30 Ibs. of honey 
to carry them from the first of October to tli 
first of May; but after repeated trials I am fully 
satistied that 20 lbs. is just as good as 30, and | 
find that not one colony in 25 will consume 15 
lbs. during this time. The only reason for giv- 
ing the 20 Ibs. instead of 15, lies in the faet tha 
the bees will retrench when their stores are gvi- 
ting low. just as Bro. Hasty tells us; and if tl! 
retrenching comes when the bees ought to |! 
rearing brood, then we are losing largely 
not having honey enough in the hive to k: 
brood-rearing prospering as it should. 

I claim that all colonies wintered on the suii- 
mer stand should have at least ten pounds : 
honey in their hives the middle of April. in tls 
locality. to give them the confidence they nee« | 
start out aright with for the season; for wi'l 
this amount of stores they will not feel the ned 
of retrenching, but will push brood-rearing «0 
rapidly. If they can be wintered on 5 Ibs. up ‘0 
this time, so much the better; but, if at this 
time they do not have plenty of honey itshou 
be supplied to them in some shape. For cel!ar 
wintering I allow 5 Ibs. less honey than for ou'- 
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wintering, finding that, as a rule, 1'¢ Ibs. of 
« per month is the average amount con- 
d by the bees while in the cellar. Now, 
eve we feed our bees, no matter how done, I 
chat itcan be done to better advantage in 
pring than in the fall, for the bees will go to 
i-rearing With renewed vigor where fed; 
.| for this reason I would say, give the bees 
enough to safely earry them through to 
then supply their wants by feeding the 
jount you would otherwise have given them 
the fall. The amount which I think rightin 
iis locality, I have given above. 
PRODUCING QUEENS TO QUEENLESS COLONIES 
IN THE SPRING. 
\nother correspondent wishes to know wheth- 
- he can suecessfully introduce a queen to a 
ony which has been wintered without one. 
escems to fear that such a colony would es- 
Ablish laying workers during the winter sea- 
ym. and thus make the introduction of a queen 
perilous undertaking. Ido not know that I 
ey placed a colony in winter quarters, know- 
g that they were queenless, but I have sever- 
) times had queenless colonies in the spring 
hich | believed had been queenless nearly all 
inter, and had no especial trouble in getting 
em to accept a queen at that time. I can not 
Bay for certain, but I do not think that the bees 
ould establish laying workers while in winter 
uarters: at least, I never knew of a laying 
orker, in this locality, earlier than the first of 
une. Can any of the readers of GLEANINGS 
faive us any light on this subject? It would 
Beave much to do with our trying to winter over 
ueenless colonies, G. M. Doo.irrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Dee. 17, 1890. 


| heartily agree with you, friend D., in every 

ling you say, only you do not consider at all 
Mahe strength of the colony. When we used to 
ny to winter nuclei, say with a quart of bees or 
Bore. if we sueceeded in getting them to pull 
rough, they consumed, of course. but a small 
uantity of food; and if they dwindled down so 
here would be but a pint of bees in the spring 
» build up with, i¢ took only a very smal 
mount of stores for them to build up. I think 
have wintered nuclei with not to exceed 5 
is. of stores: and this took them clear up to 
he bloom of the soft maples ; and at the same 
ine | have had powerful colonies, say with 
our times aS many bees as the nucleus men- 
ioned, that would consume 20 Ibs. It is true, 
lowever, that less stores will be needed in pro- 
ortion for a powerful colony than for a weak 
ue, especially during winter time. As_ the 
owerful colony will, however, start a tremen- 
lous s ght of brood before the nucleus has com- 
nenced brood-rearing at all, they will need 
lores correspondingly. And the amount of 
rood reared, and the time when brood-rearing 
POmnienees With a certain colony, has very 










‘ 








Nich ‘odo with the amount of stores needed. 
MMe 1) refore finally arrived at the conclusion 
ME wocy of our veterans, that each full colony 
Fou’. have from 20 to 25 Ibs. of stores, in order 


PHO be cbsolutely safe, providing they were not 

dokeo over in the spring especially to see how 
\-Bheir stores were Moldine out. But with this 
{Bares (mount of stores, many will often have 


isMBeae stores left when work commences in the 
‘OM9oXes and this is an argument in favor of 
i en-'y me hives instead of eight-frame. The 
dBwo ira frames may contain surplus stores 
ule yr round, as a sort of reserve force to fall 
OMack \ in ease of drouth or famine, or excessive 
1S Broo earing. 

df lco. not remember that I have ever had 
ir ny \\ uble in introducing a queen to a colon 
te Bou 


ueenless in the spring; and we, in such 


cases, turn them right loose, the bees often re- 
ceiving them with a roar of applause. I do not 
know that I ever saw them “ swing their hats,” 
but they make a loud buzz with their wings, 
and the news passes from one to another very 
much as shouts of applause go through a crowd 
of human beings. 
TT oO 


WHITE SNAKEROOT (EUPATORIUM AGERA- 
TOIDES). 


DOES IT CAUSE THE DISEASE CALLED “ MILK- 
SICKNESS ””? 





Friend Root: — Prof. Cook pronounces the 
plant sent by Mr. Hastings (see p. 793) * the 
common boneset, or thoroughwort, sometimes 
called white snakeroot.”” Although I am not a 
botanist, | can tell the professor, that, although 
they se be ranked with the same family of 
plants, there is quite a difference. Boneset is a 
much larger, stronger - growing plant than 
snakeroot; and the leaves that spring from the 
body of the main stalk entirely encircle it, so that 
they connect with one another, and the stalk has 
the appearance of growing through the blades, 
while the snakeroot is entirely destitute of the 
band that encircles the other. The seed-blos- 
soms on the top of the plants resemble each 
other very much. There is a mistake some- 
where. Mr. Hastings may have sent thorough- 
wort instead of snakeroot; and if he did, the 
professor made a mistake. 

In regard to the ‘‘trembles” in cattle, and 
milk-sickness among those who use the milk of 
cows that eat it, ] have had a pretty sad expe- 
rience, but not as bad as some of my neighbors. 
When I came to Ohio in 1844 I heard that 
there was a section of country on the road from 
Medina to Seville where the settlers had been 
afflicted with a strange malady that the doc- 
tors could give no name to, and several deaths 
had occurred the year before; but the general 
opinion was that it was somehow caused by the 
water. I took up a new farm on the road one 
mile west of the main road to Seville, but my 
neighbors’ woods and mine joined, and then 
everybody’s cattle ran in the woods; but it was 
somuch trouble to hunt mine up that I euta 
“slash row” around my lot. Well, we would 
hear of sickness east of us; but with the excep- 
tion of a little ague, one year, we enjoyed good 
health for ten years; but the year 1855 was a 
dry one in the latter part of the summer, and 
the water failed on my farm. I let my cattle 
into the woods for water, and, of course, among 
the snakeroot. Soon a sucking colt died; then 
my oldest boy was taken ill, and then there 
was a general bad feeling, among us all; but L 
did not send for a doctor, for I dreaded them 
more than any disease. I was then 46 years old, 
and my wife 41; but neither of us had ever tak- 
en adose of medicine of any kind from a doe- 
tor. A week passed; wife sick; yearling steer 
died with trembles; shut the cattle out of the 
woods, and cut corn for them. Stephen, my 
boy, had been seven days without any thing 
laeger his bowels—could eat nothing, drank 
ut little, and generally threw that up. 

I would say here that we had abandoned the 
use of milk and any of its products. Stephen 
said that he wanted some ice. I took the old 
jumper from the stable, mounted her, and took 
a pail and went to the village and got a good 
big ‘“‘ hunk,” and cut it upso he could get the 
pieces into his mouth, and he * ranabel” it up 
and swallowed it before it had achance to melt. 
After a short spell he commenced to vomit, and 
threw up not only the water but the contents 
of a very foul stomach; and from that hour he 
began to mend. Suffice it to say, that, of the 





seven of us in the family, we were all sick but 
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the six-year-old boy (the youngest), and he had 
generally eaten much more maple sugar than 
he had butter. I was called a stubborn, stingy, 
ignorant, wicked man because I would not 
have a doctor: but we all lived, while several 
of my neighbors died, with the doctors all 
around them. 

Ihave written these lines so that any one 
sick with that complaint may have the benefit 
of my experience. I consider Dr. Tyrrell’s re- 
marks on page 779 of GLEANINGS to be like 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver” to any 
one who will heed them. JESSE HARRINGTON. 

Medina, Ohio, Noy. 25. 


[Friend H., do not be too severe on Prof. Cook. 
We find, by the botanies. that the thorough- 
wort, or boneset family, includes a very large 
number of varieties; and although the white 
snakeroot looks very different indeed from 
what wein our locality call boneset, or thor- 
oughwort, it is still one of the species included 
under that name. Years ago I sent a sample of 
the plant to Samuel Wagner, and my sample 
was taken from the very woods you allude to in 
your article. Heat once pronounced it white 
snakeroot, or Eupatoriam ageratoides. The 
piece of woods has always been of great interest 
to me, from the fact that, as cattle and all oth- 
er stock have been for so many years excluded, 
it is becoming a dense thicket of trees, plants. 
and shrubs—quite a contrast, in fact, to most of 
the timber land throughout Ohio. From the 
fact that stock has been for so many years ex- 
cluded from the woodlands where this plant 
seems to thrive, am inclined to think that it, 
or some other one, has something to do with 
milk-sickness. Years ago I thought it richly 
deserved a place in our greenhouses on account 
of the beauty of its snow-white mass of bloom, 
and I remember well when I first found itina 
greenhouse. Now almost every florist has one 
or more varieties of Eupatoriwm with their 
downy tassel-shaped flowers of snowy white- 
ness. Recently a tinted variety is found in 
some collections. The little flowers and the 
mass of bloom have become developed by 
greenhouse culture to much greater size and 
magnificence than they are in their native 
woods. Bees get an amber-colored honey, of a 
peculiar rich flavor, some seasons, from this 
plant. Perhaps I should mention that thor- 
oughwort has a= strong, sweetish perfume— 
sometimes so great as to be almost sickening, 
while the snakeroot-blossom has no trace of 
this distinctive perfume at all. It has, how- 
ever, a delicate sweet perfume of its own, but 
not at all like the thoroughwort. | 
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BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 


THAT HELP MATERIALLY 
THEIR LABORS. 
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LIGHTEN 
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Under favoring circumstances I can putin a 
long day’s work with bees—often, in the busy 
season, getting up at four o'clock: and, when 
at work in the out-apiaries, not reaching home 
until nine o’clock in the evening. But I feel 
pretty sure that, under some circumstances, it 
would be very little work I could do with bees. 
Take, for instance, the matter of shade. If I 
were obliged to work in some apiaries where 
they arrange their hives in an open plat with 
only shade-boards or vines, and the operator is 
obliged to take the full rays of the hot sun, lam 
afraid it would be a very short time that I 
could stand it. In our apiaries the hives are so 


arranged that they are in the shade at least 
part of the day: and in planning our work for 
the day we always. so far as is possible, see to 
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it that those hives which will be in the sun jy 
the afternoon are worked in the forenoon, ani 
vice versa, Sometimes we don’t plan just righ: 
then Dr. Miller takes the sun. I suppose me 
are better able to stand the heat than womey: 
but Lean hardly see why it is necessary for ¢i- 
ther todo so. What objection is there to trees, 
wroviding the shade is not too dense? The 
ielp the bees to mark their location; and. oj 
they are such a comfort to the bee-keeper if ly 
keeps them trimmed properly! 

Last spring we were very busy, and neglected 
to trim the branches in the Wilson apiarn 
Whenever I heard an ejaculatory “oh'’ | 
knew what the matter was. and would look w) 
to see Dr. Miller’s hat jammed over his eyes, 
and both hands full. One day, after having 
been tried in that way a number of times. lic 
stopped short with a remark something like 
this: “I'm going to trim these branches, evey 
if I don’t do another thing to-day.” He dij 
trim them and it didn’t take so very long either, 
and they had been a big nuisance for some 
time. You see, I rather had the advantage of 
him, for I could pin my hat on firmly. 

It’s the little things that help to make our 
work hard or easy. I should hardly like tw 
work with bees if I were obliged to do all the 
heavy lifting. But Dr. Miller kindly favors me 
in that direction—so much so that IT remon- 
strate sometimes. He generally assures ne 
that it is pure selfishness on his part, as he 
wants to get as much help from me as possible, 
and knows I can accomplish a good deal mor 
if I don’t overdo. Every lady bee-keeper wil 
find a pair of rubber boots and a good gossamer 
(one with sleeves if possible) a great help—in 
fact, almost a necessity. Showers sometimes 
come up when work is pressing. and you are 
obliged to keep on. Thavein mind twice this 
last summer, when we worked in a pouring 
rain because we had a lot of queen-cells that 
must be attended to at once. 

Again, you can not wait in the morning for 
the grass to dry off, and you will find your rub- 
ber boots a great convenience. Now, don’t say. 
as I did. that they are entirely too heavy and 
warm, and that you know you never can wear 
them. Well, [had to, as Dr. Miller got mea 
pair and insisted on my trying them. I like 
them. So will you. EmMA WILson. 

Marengo, Ill., Dee. 15. 


{Good shade in an apiary is indeed a luxury, 
even to a man, and to the poor bees, also, wet 
not too dense. It is very Card to be obliged to 
work in the hot sun, over hives all day, without 
at least a little shade a part of the day. Shace- 
boards are inconvenient, as you say. About 
the best thing, I think, is small trees, or trees 
that do not have a very dense foliage. Large 
apple-trees are rather bad; small ones are jist 
right. Grapevines are hardly the thing, in 1) 
estimation. They require such constant trim 
ming. and that during the busiest part of ‘he 
time in the apiary. that either one or the other 
of two things happens—they are either negle:t- 
ed, or they stick out in the way unless atten: ed 
to so that they take valuable time away from 
the bees. A small boy can do it, it is true; !u 
somehow or other it does not get done at vu 
home apiary. I never had my hat crammed 
down over my eyes as you say Dr. Miller las 
had, but I have kad: an ugly shoot from a v né 
that had been cut off, punch me in the face: 
and I have felt more than once as if I wanied 
to tear the whole thing up, root and branch. 
This matter of shade is one of thé import: nt 
questions, and I hope our correspondents wi! 
discuss it. 

You will remember, three er four years ago! 
recommended light rubber boots to werk witi 
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e apiary,and I am glad you have spoken of 
hor convenience to women, Very often, dur- 
ne the morning, the grass will be soaking wet; 
nd if your yards are like ours, somehow or 
bth ry the grass will become long, so as to make 
omimon rubbers an insufficient protection. 
Afior | had recommended light rubber boots we 
jad quite a number of orders for them. I would 
ay to our good friends, that we sell a good 
jany things; but boots are among the articles 
hat we do not wish to handle just yet. The 
ind | mentioned can be obtained at a the 
tores. | y. R. 


ee ——). oO 
RAMBLER IN PROVIDENCE. 


HOFFMAN FRAMES AND BEE-SPACES: NO 
BURR-COMBS. 

r We performed the duties required of us on the 
ypiarian exhibit; and not seeing much anger 
hn the faees of the exhibitors. we concluded it 
vas safe for us to stop a few days in Rhode Is- 
and. We learned that Mr. Cushman was doing 
4 good work at the Experiment Station, and it 
was through the unremitting labors of Mr. 
Miller and Prof. Cushman that the premium 
st was extended and the exhibit enlarged; and 
ifthe people of Rhode [sland remain in ignor- 
ance upon bee-keeping and the methods of 
honey-produetion, it will not be the fault of 
the bee-keepers. The exhibit from the Experi- 
nent Station was intended to be instructive: 
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ment is mostly in the morning and evening. 
The rest of his time is devoted to banking busi- 
ness in the city. It isa delightful run out of 
Providence to Barrington. We follow down 
Narragansett Bay: and the many beautiful cot- 
tages along the bows and upon the islands re- 
minded us strongly of our own lovely Lake 
George. Here, however, instead of fishing for 
pickerel, larger game was sought after. Only 
swordfish, sharks, and kindred fish, will satisfy 
the ambitious fisherman of Rhode Island. 

Stakes protruding from the water all along 
down the bay were pointed out as the boundary 
lines between the oyster-beds, from which the 
Rhode Islander derives a large revenue. When 
we left the rails, and rolled peacefully along in 
a chaise behind the pet horse of the family, we 
remarked about the hardness and pearly white- 
ness of the roads, and were informed that they 
were made so by the liberal application of 
oyster-shells; and when informed that there 
were miles and miles of such roads, and thou- 
sands of loads of shells were used for other pur- 
poses, we began to realize the magnitude of the 
oyster-business. As you may suppose, these 
beautiful roads are a veritable paradise for the 
bicyclist, and we found Mr. Miller owned such 
a pet, and was expert in its use. 

Mr. Miller has a commodious and pleasant 
home, with a wife and three little ones to wel- 
come him after the cares and fatigues of the 
day. In the rear of the house is a large yard 
and kennel for the pet blood-hound: and be- 





ARTHUR C. MILLER’S 


ind at almost any time of day we found Mr. 
Cusiman patiently answering questions and 
corrccting erroneous ideas. 

s-veral of the exhibitors acknowledged them- 
vives to be merely amateurs, and had taken it 
i) for its diverting effect. Mr. Thos. M. Pieree, 
of \ ickford, lost his health by too close appli- 
tation to business, and had gained a very good 
degree of vigor among the bees and flowers. 
Mr. Vieree and family adopted the novel plan 
0! «ting as much honey as they could, and 
“ivi g away the rest. One youth, with a taste 
lor -weetness, got away with over 40 Ibs. It 
prov -d a sure way of using up the surplus; but 
Whey he ehanged the order of things and put 
the sual price on his goods there was a sort of 
tac con. The recipients of past favors were no 
‘ets customers than outside parties, 

Ai the close of the day’s labors we were 
whi ‘ed off by rail to Barrington, and the resi- 
‘ene of Arthur C. Miller, several miles out of 
Pro. denee. Mr. Miller’s time at bee-manage- 


HOME AND HOBBIES. 


yond, the poultry-house with the pet rooster. 
A cow has been added recently to give pure 
lacteal food for the little ones, and to give Mr. 
Miller necessary recreation in the early morn. 
A cow is always an object-lesson of patience, 
and there is not a family in the land that does 
not venerate the family cow. The manipulator 
of the lacteal glands is also taught the virtues 
of patience, especially when flies abound. 

A few years ago Mr. Miller had a fine apiary: 
but sickness necessitated a change of climate. 
and he spent the winter in California, leaving 
his bees in the hands of inexperience. A severe 
loss followed, and the apiary has to be built 
up again under the master’s hand. This will 
soon be accomplished, if future seasons equal 
the present. With three full colonies and two 
nuclei in the spring, an increase to ten has been 
made, with abundant winter and spring stores, 
and 385 Ibs. of surplus, both comb and extract- 
ed; and, under careful management, the honey 
is of a gilt-edged order, and commands a good 
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price. Rhode Island bee-keepers, as far as we 


observed, sell all their honey in the home mar- 
ket, and we saw no piles of special shipping- 
crates in their apiaries. 

The Hoffman frame is used in this apiary, 
and the spacing of frames, and from frame to 
honey-board or crate, is large enough to give 
the bees easy access, and no larger—we should 
say a scant ;; and when the crates are remov- 
ed, not a brace-comb is visible. Italians and 
Carniolans are in the apiary: but Mr. Miller 
favors the Carniolans, and often laments the 
loss of a valuable strain of them when he was 
absent. He has not replaced them, but hopes 
to find ere long a Carniolan with all the desir- 
able qualities. 

As your readers will remember, Mr. Miller is 
the inventor of the best foundation-fastener 

et devised. We here saw its practical working 
or the first time, and foundation can be secure- 
ly stuck to the sections with rapidity, leaving 
no thick rib next to the seetion. The apiary 
is comfortably located under the spreading 
branches of apple-trees of the Roger Williams 
variety. We did the town of Barrington, and 
found many elegant residences. City people 
live out here, and spend their surplus dollars in 
adorning their grounds, and they are good to 
look upon: but the greatest comfort a Rhode 
Islander can attain to is a clam-bake; and 
every cottage and club-house along shore is 
provided with the necessary appliances to vent 
duce the effect. It was a little late in the sez 
son for bakes, but we heard so much about sheas 
that we feel quite well posted on clams. 





A CLAM BEE-KEEPER OF THE “ BRIMSTONE” DAYS. 

The clam is a very conservative animal, and 
is seldom influenced by outside considerations. 
The clam is considered selfish, as he shuts his 


door in the face of all intruders, and even his 
aunts, his uncles, and his cousins, are served 
the same way. The clam will not open his 


doors to the interviewer, and all he wants is to 
be let alone, to pursue the even tenor of his 
way just as his grand-dad did. If Mrs. Clam 
wants to put on an airy back kitchen, ora front 
bay window to their old shell, Mr. Clam gets in 
a rage, and closes his front doors closer than 
ever, Scientists do not agree as to whether the 
clam is a biped ora quadruped. Usvally just 
after Mrs. Clam has given him an extra good 
dinner, he has a faint resemblance to a biped: 
at all other times he has all the qualities of a 
quadruped. *“* Don’t be a clam,” is the advice of 
the RAMBLER. 


|I have a great respect for a man who has 
hobbies, particularly if they are of a kind that 
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makes the man love home and family more. 4 
man who loves pets, and is kind to them, wij) 
necessarily be kind to his family. What yo 
say regarding the Hoffman frames, and thei 
freedom from burr-combs, is literally true. | 
saw the same state of affairs in more than on 
apiary in the East: and I confidently expect jj 
in our own yards at an early date. | t 


4. R. 
—— er 
THE DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVE. 


OBJECTIONS TO 





THE OUTSIDE WINTER PROTE Ct- 
ING-CASE. 





There are decided objections to such an out- 
side case as is suggested by Ernest on page (is. 
If made the size mentioned, there will be too 
little space for packing. There will be some 
difticulty, I think, in a the cushions » 
that one can always feel positive that there ar 
no unoccupied spaces left for the free circulation 
of air. 

The adjusting of cushions and case will re- 
quire a skilled workman, and will consume 
more time than would be required to tuck up 
the same number of colonies in regular chat 
hives. 

There are too many pieces that will need stor- 
ing for a part of the year, causing too much 
earrying back and forth between the stands and 
the honey-house. <A little extra cost of a hive, 
when used for a term of years, is a small thing: 
but a little extra work, often repeated, is of 
some importance; and the longer the hive is 
used, the smaller is the importance of the cost 
and the greater the importance of the time con- 
sumed to manipulate it. 

If it were possible, there should be no part of 
the hive requiring storage at any time, except 
ing the supers. These we want stored during 
the winter,so that they may be filled with 
sections for the following season. 

It is true, that such a temporary winter case 
can be used by those who already have their 
bees in the Dovetailed hive. This is some ad- 

vantage, but not as great as at first appears: 
for if we adopt an eight-frame chaff hive, the 
Dovetailed hives thus relieved from service wil! 
not be lost, as, with such a hive, we shall need 
a number of just such bodies for summer use. 
with which to form nuclei, to hive swarms, aud 
to form second stories for extraeting, if such 
should be needed. If there were a greuatel 
number than would be required for these pu 
poses, they could easily be ripped in two, and 
thus be converted into supers. 

Another advantage of such a case is, tha! 
could be used early in the honey season to 
yrotect the supers from cold. Later, as the 
10 weather comes on, they might be 
verted into quite efficient shade-boards }) 
removing the cushions. For this purpose tlie 
would require to be a little larger than sig- 
gested—large enough, in fact, to slip over ‘li 
Dovetailed cover, 

The advantage of cheapness, which Eries 
urges. 1 am not willing to admit. His state- 
ment of the cost reminds me of a woman of 1 
acquaintance, who regularly, every Monca 
morning, says to her little boy, * Now, Johnny. 
mother washes to- day, so you must bring a jal! 
of water before going to play.” Johnny w !!- 
ingly brings the stated amount, when (is 
mother says, * Now another.” After that vas 
been brought, * Now another:” then, “Now «ir 
other:” then. * Now another;” then, * Now | \\s! 
one more.” It is fortunate that the mother u- 
Waysstops at thesixth pail: for about that (me 
there comes a look on Johnny's face that leads 
me to think there might be a small rebel!:on 
were she to call for the seventh. To keep Us 
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rood-natured, tell us right at the start how 
noch this 35-cent chaff hive will cost, when you 
have tigured in all that will be required to make 
it. complete one-story chaff hive. Let us see. 
(here will be one dovetailed body; one bottom- 
hourd: one piece of duck to cover the frames; 
me eushion to cover the duek, and one long 
cushion, over five feet, to surround the dove- 
tailed body. 

li, after thoroughly discussing the matter, 
the committee find sufficient advantages to 
overbalance the disadvantages, why not ecom- 
promise the matter a little and construct it so 
that it ean be used either in the way mentioned, 
or converted into the permanent outside shell of 
a one-story chaff hive? Make it of %g-inch 
lunber, dovetailed at the corners, as proposed, 
but somewhat larger, so that it will take thick- 
er cushions. Instead of a complete cover, put 
ona rim-piece somewhat similar to those used 
on the other chaff hives. When the rim-pieces 
are in place, the shoulder should be just like 
the upper edge of a dovetailed body—flat—7< 
incl wide on the side, and 's inch on the ends. 
and should stand sufticiently above the rest of 
the rim to admit of the use of the regular dove- 
tiled cover. To use as a removaole winter 
protection, adjust the case and side cushions, 
just as you would the one proposed by Ernest. 
Now you have access to tre top, and can tuck 
in the top cushion so that you are positive 
every thing is snug. Then just slide on the 
regular hive-cover, and make it useful winter 
as wellas summer. You may not wish to ex- 
wine your bees at ail from the time they are 
prepared for winter until the next season; but 
itis worth something to know that you can do 
so if you wish, without tearing your hive all 
apart. 


























Fia. 1. 


To make a chaff hive with permanent pack- 
ing. there will be needed an inside shell made 
of *.-ineh lumber. and dovetailed at the corners, 
and bottom-boards similar to those used in the 
other chaff hives, if it is thought advisable to 
have packing under the brood-nest. 
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Fl. !. KING'S PROPOSED OUTSIDE PROTECTING- 
CASE FOR THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 
‘ce it has been decided to use such a large 
il nee, Winter as well as summer, what is the 
‘se! extra protection at the bottom? .Why 





not use only one bottom-board, leaving simply 
a dead-air space beneath ? 

Figure 1 shows a longitudinal section of a 
Dovetailed hive, with the protection and cush- 
ions, a, a, a, in place. 

Figure 2 shows the case made into a chaff 
hive, in which @ is the chaff cushion; b, b, chaff 
packing, and ¢ a dead-air space. 

Marysville, O., Dee. 15. W. A. KING. 


{Criticisms are always in order, friend King, 
and Lam free to acknowledge that you make 
some good points. Let us considersome of them 
seriatim. Allowing me to be the judge (for I 
have tried them), the adjusting of the outside 
cases, aS you suppose, will not take nearly as 
much time as the same number of colonies in 
regular chaff hives, and there is going to be, I 
think, nothing to lug baek and forth. These 
outside cases wil! be needed in summer for comb 
honey, asa protection from the hot sun. El- 
wood, with his thousand colonies, uses just such 
an outside case for shade, and he did not con- 
sider it a superfluous affair, if I remember cor- 
rectly. Of course, the cushions would have to 
be put away; but then, we have to do that with 
our regular chaff hives. We can not afford to 
have great lumbering cushions on the hives 
during the entire summer; and in the produe- 
tion of honey they must necessarily be removed 
to make room for the supers. You say, a little 
extra cost of the hive, when used for a number 
of years, isa small thing. Very true: but the 
smaller this extra cost, the smalier this thing 
becomes. A regular chaff hive is not adapted 
for moving, but a single-walled hiveis. Toward 
winter the outside cases can be hauled to the 
yard and set over the hives. 

The committee had already in mind such an 
outside protecting-case as you outline in your 
diagram above; and there is no getting around 
it, there are some: good things about it. But 
such a case would assuredly have to be stored 
away in the summer, and, besides, it could not 
be made to answer for shade. It would not do 
to leave it on during summer, because that 
would destroy the bee-space; that is, the space 
a, in Fig. 1 above, would be anywhere from two 
to three inches—hardly enough to allow room 
for a super, and too much room without a thing 
in which the bees can store honey. It is true, 
in Fig. 2, that you can put on a super; but then, 
there is about a two-inch bee-space under it. 
For extracting. this can be remedied by using 
frames a little deeper. But you would then 
have two sizes of frames in the apiary, the one 
so near the depth of the other as to make it a 
nuisance. I y 8 not see any practical way of 
making a water-table to be used in a regular 
hive, so that it will not destroy bee-spaces. Of 
the two arrangements, I think the outside pro- 
tecting-case, such as I outlined in GLEANINGS 
some time ago, is much preferable. Reports 
now coming in show that it has already been in 
use, and is giving good satisfaction. | E. R. 
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MRS. AXTELL’S EXPERIENCE AT THE KEO- 
KUK CONVENTION. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE. 








I felt amply repaid for my trip to Keokuk, if 
for no other reason than to meet so many of 
our editors and bee-keepers themselves, and 
exchange the friendly greeting, some of whom 
I have known for many years, and been greatly 
benefited by reading their articles, but have 
never been permitted to meet before. Why, it 
would have almost paid me for going, just to 
hear Dr. Miller, who is the very embodiment of 
music, render his sacred and comic music. If 
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any bee-keeper is troubled with indigestion, or 
the blues, let him attend these conventions and 
hear Dr. Miller render his side-splitting comie 
pieces (as Ernest calls them in GLEANINGS): 
and I miss my guess if he does not return home 
very much improved in health as well as 
spirits. 

Among the supplies shown at the conven- 
tion was a section foundation-fastener, which I 
purchased and brought home with me. I like 
it very much better than the Parker machine. 
It does its work much more accurately and more 
rapidly than any other process I have’ ever 
tried. I feel sure Ican trust my help to put in 
starters with this fastener, which we never 
succeeded in having done accurately with oth- 
er machines. This is Mr. Bittenbender’s ma- 
chine. [think he told me he had it patented, 
but Iam sure no one will hesitate to expend 50 
cents for so good a fastener when he has tried 
this. He is quite an enthusiast in his work. 
His wife was intending to come with him had 
not his little child got badly burned a day or 
so before. 

QUITE A JOKE ON Us. 

The night after the convention closed, we 
thought to remain at the hotel where it would 
be quiet, rather than to travel on the cars, as 
we were going over into Iowa: but about 10 
o'clock, dancing and music began, and it was 
kept up until about 2 o'clock in the morning. 
Doors banged every two minutes, it seemed to 
me, all night, and people kept up a continual 
tramp, tramp, by our door, until I thought sure 
I was in bedlam for onee. We had just fallen 
asleep when the lady of the house called us at 
4o0’clock to take the train west. As I passed 
along by farmhouses I kept on the watch for 
bee-hives, but saw none until we reached about 
the middle of the State, where we found one 
small apiary on the north side of a steep hill. 
Probably there were bees, but not in sight of 
the cars, until we reached Afton, and there we 
yassed a beautiful little apiary of 50 hives. 

‘hey looked real pretty, standing in straight 
rows, and hives so white and clean, on a side 
hill sloping toward the railroad track. 

As our friends we went to visit lived in Afton, 
we found the owner of that apiary was Mr. 
W. R. Hunter. Mr. Axtell called on him and 
found him to be quite an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper. He had just invented a foot-power 
saw that Mr. Axtell said was ahead of any saw 
he had ever tried. With this saw he sat down. 
To work it he used both feet. He had applied 
fora patent upon it. He winters out of doors 
in double-walled hives, and seldom loses a col- 
ony if properly prepared for winter with good 
stores. His bees were all pure Italians except 
two or three hybrid colonies. 

Abouta mile from Mr. Hunter lives Mr. Sype, 
who has about 50 or 60 colonies. They both re- 
ported a fair crop of honey from colonies that 
were in good condition in the spring. They 
both use a double-walled hive without chaff 
packing, Which, he claims, is almost air-tight, 
or almost holds water on all four sides. The 
corners have tin strips tightly nailed on. He 
claims for them that they are almost a non- 
swarming hive, as the dead-air space keeps 
them cool, even in the hottest place; and just 
before they swarm he takes out the combs that 
have the most honey in, and removes the center 
combs full of brood to the two sides, and puts 
three or four empty frames with starters in. in 
the center, or uses empty brood-frames if he 
has them. With that treatment he said he 
seldom had aswarm; but he has not been in 
the bee-business many years, and it has now 
been several years since we have had many 
swarms: but let a heavy honey- flow come 


again, especially early in June or the last of 
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May, and I believe he too would have a plein 
of swarms. 

If we can be prepared to care for swarms, and 
hive them so as to return them after the colony 
has lost its swarming fever (especially all col- 
onies that are not very strong), 1 think it just as 
well to let swarm. as it seems to be nature's 
way; and a colony that has swarmed, and gots 
settled down to work, works with much energy 
and vim. 

Our last shipment of honey to Chicago 
brought us 18 cents wholesale. and we are. se|!- 
ing eut-out honey in new tin pans with glass 
shades over it, in Roseville groceries, at 1s 
cents, and take itin trade. Mrs. L.C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Il., Dee., 1890. 


rr 


CANE SUGAR. 





PROF. COOK TELLS US A GREAT DEAL 


SUGAR OF ALL KINDS. 

Since youask me tostate whether there is any 
difference between beet sugar and sugar made 
from cane, you must excuse me if I am quite 
scientific. I see no way to avoid it: but I prom- 
ise to be as brief as possible, and to try hard to 
make all plain to all. 

There are several tests of sugars: First, thei: 
chemical composition: 2, their reactions with 
various chemical reagents: 3, the way they ro- 
tate the polarized ray of light: and, lastly, thei: 
solubility and assimilability. Now, so far as 
we have any knowledge, the sugar from beets, 
from cane, from maple, and from the neetar of 
flowers, is precisely the same in all these re- 
spects. Itis known as cane sugar, or sucrose. 
It has the following chemical composition: C, 
H.. O,,. C stands for carbon, H for hydrogen, 
and O for oxygen. It will be seen that the H 
and the O are in proportion to form water, the 
symbol of which is H,O. This is true of al! 
the sugars and starch, as such substances are 
‘alled carbo-hydrates, The same is true of 
lactose, or milk sugar. These sugars rotate thie 
ray to the right, but do not decompose the cop- 
persalts. They are not as soluble, notas easily al- 
sorbed, nor as easily assimilated, as are other su- 
gars. Thus we may believe thatsugar from beets, 
from cane, and from maple, is identically the 
same. Inthe manufacture, beetsugar and sua! 
from caneare perfectly retined, or clarified, and so 
seem alike. Maple sugar is not so. The sugar is 
the same, but there are other substances present 
which modify the color and flavor. By the re- 
moval of these we should make maple sugar 
exactly like beet sugar. All water is precise|) 
alike: but all so-called water is not so. Some 
is full of lime, some impregnated with iron, asd 
some saturated with a mixture of saline sub- 
stances: but these are foreign substances add: 
The water is always the same. The same is 
doubtless true of these cane sugars. As cine 
sugar will not act upon the copper salts, it must 
be reduced to glucose before it can be analysed 
by the use of Febling’s test. The bee does tis 
with nectar in changing it to honey. We do 
the same with cane sugar when we eat it. Tus 
it seems very probable that honey is a sia/er 
sugar for one with feeble digestion than is cur 
common cane sugar. Cane sugar is not so so! u- 
ble, not so easily absorbed and assimilated, 2» is 
honey or other glucose sugars. We know this: 
for. if the same amount of cane and grape suval 
be injected directly into the blood, at differ nt 
times, it is found that but very little of ‘le 
cane sugar will be used by the tissues, but mos! 
will be eliminated by the kidneys. Mueh more 
of the glucose will be appropriated. This pro 
that glucose is more assimilable, and explains 
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hy cane sugar must be digested before it pass- 

to the blood. Liver sugar is like glucose in 

isrespect. It is formed in the liver, and is 
obably just adapted for use or assimilation. 
© glueose, or grape sugar of the glueose- 

‘tories, is chemically the same—that is, all 

ive this formula: C, H,. O,. Yet I think this 
corn or starch glucese is not the same, else why 
iy bees dislike it, even at its best, and why is it 
fatal as a winter food, when honey or digested 
cane sugar is perfeetly wholesome? It might 
seem that the chemical composition would 
one determine the character of such sub- 
anees; but this is not the truth. Thus, fruit 
gar, the most abundant sugar of honey, and 
dextrose, the sugar of starch, have the same 
chemical composition; yet one turns the polar- 
ived ray to the left, and the other to the right. 
\ll the glucose sugars are identical in chemical 
composition; yet, as we have seen, they are 
» iysiologically quite different. We see the 

ime truth illustrated in stareh, dextrine, and 
giveogen. They have the same chemical com- 
position—C, H,9 O;: yet starch is insoluble in 
cold water, and gives a blue color with bodine: 
dextrine gives a brown, or purple color, with 
iodine, while glycogen, or liver starch, is soluble 
in cold water, and gives a brown color with 
iodine. While chemical composition is a sure 
test of inorganic compounds, it is not so with 
organic. 

Thus we conclude, so far as we now know, 
that all cane sugar, of whatever origin, beets, 
cane, maple, or flowers, is the same, but that 
the glucoses, or grape sugars, though chemical- 
ly alike, are not so. I think we may further 
add, that glucose, when of organie origin. like 
honey, liver sugar, and digested cane sugar, 
from any source, is easier of absorption, and a 
sufer food than is starch, glucose. or cane sugar. 
While this last may not be positively proved, it 
is certainly a reasonable conclusion from the 
fucts as explained above. 


, 
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THE NATURE OF A SOLUTION. 


One of the brightest bee-keepers of our 
‘country asks me if the centrifugal machines that 
re so effective in separating milk from cream 
‘ight not be utilized in the separation of water 

m thin honey. Our friend, though an ex- 

rt in all that pertains to practical apiculture, 

evidently not informed as to the true nature ofa 
lution. The reason that the centrifugal ma- 
ine separates milk from cream is due wholly 
» the different specific gravity of the two. The 
ine fact causes the lighter cream to rise to the 
top and leave the heavier milk below. In a 
ution the soluble substance is held by the 
iter or other liquid, and all is liquid, and uni- 
rm in weight, except that the liquid is more 
an Ssaturated—that is, it contains more of the 
bstance than it can dissolve, and both will re- 
iin intimately combined indefinitely. The 
iter or liquid will not rise to the top. For the 
me reason a centrifugal machine would be 
werless to separate the liquid from the sub- 
ince in solution. The sugar that settles at 

« bottom of the cup of coffee does so only be- 

use so much was added that it could not all 

dissolved. 

\ liquid will hold only so much of any special 

bstance in solution. Tf then the liquid is sat- 

ated, and we in any way reduce its quantity, 

- shall secure the substance previously held 

solution. Boiling drives off a liquid as steam; 

nee by heat we thicken our honey or secure 
zar from its solutions. By freezing we can 
so separate a liquid from the substance it 
lds in solution, as every boy who has worked 
a maple-sugar bush well knows. Thus, to 
‘luce our thin honey we have only to apply 
at. If this latter is mild, we can thicken the 
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honey ro as well as it can be done by the bees 
in the hive. A. J. Coox. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Dee. 15. 


[Friend C., lam afraid you are getting ina 
good deal of chemistry for a good many of our 
readers. You have, however, brought out sev- 
eral valuable truths, First, we do not want 
maple sugar refined like beet and cane sugar, 
for then it would be worth no more. The ma- 
ple aroma must be kept. Beet sugar and cane 
sugar are exactly alike because they are chemi- 
‘ally pure sugar. Usually it costs a good deal 
of money to get any substance chemically pure. 
Even common water, when it is wanted chemi- 
cally pure, is expensive. Since, however, the 
demand is so great for pure sugar, it is done on 
such a large scale by such expensive apparatus 
that the cost, after centuries of experiment, has 
become only very trifling, per pound. Water 
from wells and springs is never chemically pure, 
and seldom anywhere nearit. Even rain wa- 
ter contains more or less foreign substances. 

Since you have suggested it, I feel quite cer- 
tain that some kinds of honey might be im- 
proved by the centrifugal machine. A good 
many Of us have seen honey that was thin and 
watery on top, and thick and heavy at the bot- 
tom. We have used it, by drawing off from the 
bottom until it became too thin, and then 
evaporating what remained. Perhaps a cen- 
tecing machine would not be of much advan- 
tage after all over gravity in the ordinary way. | 


rr fim 
ABOUT GETTING OUT BEESWAX. 
FRIEND FRANCE GIVES US SOME VALUABLE 


SUGGESTIONS IN WORKING WAX ON A 
LARGE SCALE, 





For several years I have used a large iron 
kettle in which to melt up old combs, scraps of 
wax material. cappings, ete. But I have been 
very much dissatistied with the locks of the 
wax. It was too dark in color. I studied over 
the matter a long while, to find out where the 
trouble was. I thought perhaps that I burned 
the wax, as the kettle was hung so the blaze 
from the fire came up all around the sides of it. 
The wax could easily be burned on the sides of 
the kettle above the water. I was always care- 
ful about having my fire small, and well under 
the kettle, to guard against burning on the sides. 
But, do the best I could, I think sometimes the 
wax got scorched some. But I found out that 
there was another reason why the wax was 
dark. 

Last spring | thought I could spare some 300 
Ibs. of Wax, and sold it to Dadant. He said to 
me, after he got the wax, that it could be a good 
deal nicer. Now, I did not like that kind of talk 
about my wax— not because it was not a fact, 
but because I did not know how to do any bet- 
ter; so I wrote back to Mr. Dadant for informa- 
tion how to go to work to make a first-class 
article of wax. I asked if a solar wax-extractor 
was what I wanted, ete. He wrote me that the 
solar Wax-extraetor was not what we wanted. 
He said it was too slow for the amount of work 
we had to do, but advised me to get a copper 
boiler made. He gave the dimensions of a 
boiler that he thought would be about right. It 
would cost, he said, six or eight dollars, and 
would last a lifetime. Iwent through our hard- 
ware stores to see what I could do. First, 1 
bought a second-hand stove—a very large, flat- 
topped one, costing $6.00. Then I found two 
sheets of tin, very heavy, and sent off for copper 
to make the bottom. I had a boiler made, 
26x24 inches, and 22 inches deep, with a good 
cover. It cost $13.00, and weighed, empty, over 
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40 lbs. Then I built me a shanty for a wax- 
room, and set the stove up in there, took off all 
the lids, set my boiler on, put in 6 pailfuls of 
water, heated it, and then began to pile in the 
combs to melt. My! how much the thing 
would hold! As the first melted, I put in more 
until the boiler was three-fourths full of water 
and wax. Then I took a dipper and dipped off 
the wax, about 30 Ibs.; then as I had about all 
the wax out that I could dip off, I let the fire go 
out, and left it until the next day to cool off, 
when I found a crust on top of the water about 

‘Ly inches thick that contained considerable 
wax. Below that there was a great amount of 
rubbish and dirty matter which I threw away. 
The top erust I put back into the boiler, to be 
melted with the next batch. The color of the 
wax was nice, a rich yellow. 

One thing more I want to speak about. Mr. 
Dadant told me that it would be well to have 
a wire-cloth sereen sunk into the boiler. over 
the old combs. to keep the impurities at the bot- 
tom of the boiler. As there are a great many 
light impurities that float with the wax, being 
nearly as light as the wax, these are the most 
difficult to get rid of, and T succeeded in doing 
away with them most readily by the use of this 
screen. Allright: we shall have one for the 
next bateh, and so we did. It worked well. 
The first time I used it the wax was nice. Then 
it was four or five days before I made another 
batch: and during that time my wire screen had 
got badly rusted. Not thinking of any thing 
wrong I used the screen as it was. But when I 
took off the wax I found it as dark as any that 
I had made in the iron kettle, all caused by the 
rust from that sereen. Sol did not use it again. 
I intend to get some copper-wire screens to use 
in place of the iron, as the screen is a big help. 

Now. I find that iron rust will make wax 
dark—in fact. black—if there is enough rust. I 
find it pays to make nice wax. Mr. Dadant 
wrote me that he would like to get hold of my 
wax next time. if melted according to his di- 
rections. Well, after I had got through making 
wax for the season I wrote him that I had near- 
ly 200 Ibs. of very nice wax. I asked him how 
much he would give. He answered that he had 
a large stock on hand, and he did not wish to 
buy any more at present. I then sent the wax 
to A. I. Root, and asked him how the quality of 
the wax compared with the average. He wrote 
me, * Your wax was a good deal better than the 
average, and you see we have allowed you two 
cents a pound extra on this account.” So you 
see it won't take long to pay for my boiler, in 
the extra price of wax. It pays to make a nice 
article. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., Dec. 6. 


[We are greatly indebted to you. friend 
France. Althongh all you tell us is not exactly 
new. it helps us greatly in the arrangements 
for working on anold plan. We have discover- 
ed, as well as yourself, that iron rust is not a 
good thing for rendering wax. We have also 
found out that nothing in the shape of galvan- 
ed iron or zine should be used about hot wax. 
It will turn the wax a peculiar dark green. 
Copper seems to be the only metal in common 
use that has no effect on hot wax. Tinware, 
after the coat has worn off, is almost as bad as 
the kettle, especially if it gets very hot. I fear 
you will find trouble in getting wire cloth made 
of copper wire. You ean, however, get brass 
strainer wire cloth of almost any tinsmith. but 
it is pretty fine for your purpose, and rather ex- 
vensive. Perforated copper would answer nice- 
y. But wouldn’t it pay you to put the residue 
under your wire cloth, in a press? You know a 
good many claim that they get an additional 
quantity of wax by applying pressure when the 
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wax is hot. We are very glad to get informa- 
tion from anybody so well posted as the Da- 
dants. Very likely it will pay bee-keepers with 
a number of out-apiaries to have a rig in some 
little shanty outdoors, for rendering wax. | 
am sure the women-folks will be ready to give 
us plenty of advice, and may be * three cheers’ 
besides, when they see us take up our duds and 
move out of the kitchen, into the wax-hous 
away off in the yard.| 


OOo 
MANUM ON A VISIT. 





HE CALLS ON IRA BARBER. 





Having promised myself the pleasure for sev- 
eral years of making Mr. Ira Barber, of De 
Kalb Junction, N, Y., a visit, as he is one of the 
most successful bee-keepers in the land, espe- 
cially in wintering his bees in the cellar with- 
out loss. year after year, I have felt a desire to 
learn his method of wintering; and having re- 
ceived notice that a friend living a few miles 
from Mr. Barber was about to depart for the 
West, I thought it a good opportunity to * kil! 
two birds with one stone: therefore, on Novy. 
sth I boarded the train; and after making my 
friend a few days’ visit, on the 12th I landed at 
De Kalb Junction. Not having notified friend 
Barber on what day I would appear. of course 
he was not at the station waiting for me: but 
on inguiry I learned that he lived only two 
miles away: and on consulting a liveryman | 
found that $1.00 was his price to take me the 
two miles. The price was low enough: but | 
decided that I could save that much by going 
on foot, so I started; and in 40 minutes I was 
standing near friend Barber’s hatchway, hav- 
ing just seen him and two other men go into 
the cellar with bees. As Mr. B. came out and 
looked at me a moment he exclaimed, * Hello, 
Manum! is that you?” 

* T believe that is my name, Mr. Barber, even 
though I am some distance from home.” 

“Well, boys, this is Manum, the Vermont 
bee-keeper, and I guess we will do no more to- 
day. We have the bees about half in, and we 
‘an finish them some other time. I want to 
visit with Manum while he stays; and, by the 
way, how long can you stay?” 

*T must return to-morrow, sure.” 

‘Well, you are as bad as Ernest with your 
short visits. Did you learn that trick of him?” 

* Now, Mr. B., don’t compare me with Ernest. 
Iam not editing a bee-journal nor manufactur- 
ing supplies. I am just simply a bee-keeper. 
and nothing more; and, besides, were I to re- 
main here long I fear I should be homesic}. 
without any mountains to rest my eyes upon 
Why! it looks strange here to me without a 
mountain in sight. Surely I would not dare to 
travel very far alone in this country without a 
good guide, as there are no mountains to serve 
as landmarks. Why! I should think your bees 
would get lost if they had to go far for honey. 
But, as | observed while coming from the sta- 
tion, you have clover so very plentiful her 
all around you. I don’t suppose your bees ar 
obliged to go out of sight Mt their hives at an) 
time. Surely I never saw clover more plentifu 
than you have it here.” 

* Yes, Manum., we have plenty of clover here. 
white and alsike. Those large fields there 
across the way are all seeded with alsike; bu! 
this year there was no honey in it, hence [ havi 
had to feed my bees sugar to winter them. | 
finished feeding last night.” 

“What! feeding so late as this, and putting 
them right in the cellar? I have always 
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hought bees should be fed early enough so they 
ould cap over their stores.’ 

‘Well, that is the proper way, especially for 
suitdoor wintering; but [have had no bad re- 
alts from late feeding. Yet I would advise 
feeding a little earlier than this.’ 

“Mr. Barber, how do you manage to feed with 
these single-walled Simplicity hives?” 

“I feed with ten-quart milk-pans—here is 
one right here. There, you see I break up old 
mb into inch-square pieces for floats, and I 
putin what syrup the colony needs, and cover 
ile syrup with the floats: then I raise up a hive, 
set the pan on the bottom-board—just at night 
and set the hive over the pan, or, rather, the 
hive rests on the pan; and by the next morning 
the bees have taken up all the syrup; and by 
having pans enough I can feed pretty fast in 
that way. Now, Manum, my friend Charles 
Halleend, who has about 100 colonies, wanted I 
should be sure to take you over to his place 
when you come; and as it is only six miles we 
have just about time to go and get back before 
dark, and I think you’d better take your camera 
along, a8 I think he will want a picture of his 
yard; so I will go and harness old Tom, and 
we will be o 
“T see you have stakes stuck down, with 
numbers on them, where you have removed the 
hives; why do you do that?” 
“Those numbers correspond with the number 


of the hive that stood there. In the spring I 


set the same hive where it was this fall.” 

‘Do you think that is necessary ?” 

* Yes, I do: for before I practiced it, and when 
| set out my bees they seemed to be lost for a 
day or two, there being much commotion in the 
yard: and some hives would get more than 
their share of bees, while now all is quiet after 
an hour or two.” 

* What are these machines with these great 
tindrays? They are something new to me.” 

‘Well. Manum, this is where I feed in the 
spring. You see. I have these great boxes made 
with a small door at the side, where I putin a 
“amp. and these trays are set over to clea the 
iop, and I pour my sugar syrup into them. 
They hold about 10 gallons each. Then I put 
n these wooden plates, made by tacking to- 
vether narrow strips in the form of a rack. My 
amps keep the syrup warm, and the bees come 
here in swarms to take the feed.” 

* Well, but are you not feeding your neigh- 
hors’ bees also, as well as bees in the woods ?” 

* Well, I presume so: but I find this the best 
ay for me to feed in spring, as it stimulates 
reeding better than any other way of feeding 
iat I have tried; but the feed should be ve ry 
hin. Let us be off.” 

On the way to Mr. Hallegas’ place, Mr. Bar- 
er Says: ‘ 

* There, Manum, you see all those fields are 
overed with clover; and how far should you 
ay it is across that meadow there on the left?” 
“Oh! IT should say three-fourths of a mile.” 

‘You are wild. Itis all of a mile and a half, 
nd this one on the right is all of one mile, so 

ou see I have a large range near by.” 

“So I was right. Mr. Barber, when I said 
our bees must have plenty of forage cf ni 
ight of their hives. Now.if I had such a loci 
ion as this I could get rie h in two yee 80006 
‘ood seasons, I mean. How long have you 
ept bees, Mr. B.?” 

“Since 1852. My brother and I started with 
our colonies in box hives: and I had since. at 
ne time, 500 colonies, but now I have only 140,” 

* During these 38 years have you ever had as 
lany poor seasons in suecession as the past 
uur or five years have been ?” 





** No,-Manum, I never have. Two poor years 
running is the most; but this terrible setback 
does not discourage me in the least: and, don’t 
let it discourage you, for-there is surely a good 
time coming, and I feel very sure that next 
year will make us all happy. Why! just look 
at the growth clover has made this fall: sce 
how rank it is; and, furthermore, next year is 
our basswood year. So, then, my advice to you 
is, be hopeful, and ready for a large honey 
crop. 

< Well, Mr. Barber, your talk encourages me 
very much indeed. had been of the same 
opinion; but to hear it from an old bee-keeper, 
one with such an extensive experience as you 
have had, is surely very pleasing.” 

“There, Manum, the next house is where Mr. 
Hallegas lives.” 

Approaching the house I saw two men stand- 
ing in the yard, and I heard the older one ask, 
* Who is that with Barber?” 

* Well, father, that is Manum that you have 
heard me speak of.” 

I jump from the carriage, and Mr. Hallegas 
takes me by the hand, and says: 

* Well, iawn. when I met you at the con- 
vention at Albany I never expected to see you 
here: but Iam very glad to greet you. 

“You see, Mr. H., I am everywhere, like ¢ 
poor season. Where are your bees ?” 

“Right out here, back of the house. Have 
you come prepared to make a picture ?” 

* Yes, sir, if you would like one.” 

“Yea, I should: but step into the honey- 
house here, and see my new clamp. There, 
what do you think of it?” 

“TItis a very good clamp, though quite simi- 
lar to Crane’s, Wright’s, and several others, 
only yours is not complete. For me to use, I 
would either use a screw or-wedge to hold the 
sections in place; and I should want a groove 
here and one there, and insert a tongue to rest 
the separators on. How many bees have you, 
and what are they ?” 

“T have 96 colonies, nearly all blacks: and I 
find the blacks do better in a poor season than 
the Italians—at least. mine do.” 

After a short but enjoyable visit we return 
where Mr. Barber serves upa tine supper. I 
will say here that he does his own housework, 
having buried his wife four years ago. He has 
done his own cooking since; and I assure you, 
Mr. Root, that the ladies are not plentiful who 

san outdo Mr. B. in the kitchen. ‘The evening 
was spent in talking on various topics pertain- 
ing to bee-keeping, such as chaff hives, single 
hives, strips, and full sheets of foundation, as 
well as the much-talked-of thick top-bars and 
broad-end frames. Finally the subject of lo- 
eating out-apiaries was brought up by Mr. B. 
asking: 

* Manum, how far apart do you think out- 
apiaries should be located so they will not en- 
croach on each other’s territory? and do you 
have them all strung along in one direction, or 
do you locate them all around your home api- 

‘Well, Mr. Barber, owing to the fact that 
there is a high range of mountains on the east 
of me Lam obliged to locate my apiaries north- 
west and south; and now if you will get mea 
piece of paper I will make a peneil sketch of 
my apiaries and the surrounding country; then 
re can see for yourself how I am hedged in by 
iills and mountains.” 

“See here, Manum, did you know it is after 
11 o'clock? It is time we were in bed. You 
‘an make your map in the morning while I 
cook our breakfast.’ 

Bristol, Vt., Nov. 28. A. E. MANUM. 


(To be continued.) 
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OVER THE MOUNTAINS AGAIN, 








I promised, some time ago, to give you a view 
of O. R. Coe’s hotel and mountain surroundings 
at Windham. In response to this, you see he has 
loaned me an electrotype showing his place. 
The engraving hardly does justice to it. In 
fact, no effort of man can adequately represent, 
on paper, mountain scenery as itis. Windham 
is a very pretty mountain town, free from ma- 
laria, as a matter of course. At the time of our 
visit, one or two parties from Florida were 
stopping here to get the malaria out of their 
systems; and it was coming out, too, with a ven- 
geance. 
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as well as the apiary, are in the rear, just back 
of the buildings, and therefore they do noi 
show in the picture. You will remember thai 
this is the apiary where the bees die every win 
ter, although box-hive bee-keepers all round 
about are successful in wintering. Mr. H. B. 
Harrington, otherwise known as ‘ Neighbo: 
H..” told me he thought he could solve the 
trouble. Said he, ** In box hives you will notice 
that the combs always radiate from a common 
center, something like the spokes of a wheel; 
and there is a central passageway through the 
mass. In thisopening the bees cluster and radiate 
from the center to the outer edges of the hives. 
as they run short of stores. In the movable- 
frame hive. the modern bee-keeper spoils al! 
this; and in Mr. Coe’s ease the bees wer 





O. R. COE’S MOUNTAIN HOME. 


I should have been glad to spend a week at 
this delightful place; but I had to hurry away 
after I had been there a couple of days. Llong- 
ed for the privilege of climbing up the moun- 
tain in the rear of the hotel. While I was there, 
several ladies, unbeknown to anybody, had 
made the climb, and, for a wonder, had got 
back safely without getting lost. It is hardly 
wise for strangers to attempt to go up the 
mountains unless accompanied by a guide, es- 
vecially if there be no footpath or roadway. 

ndeed, our friend Coe, just the day before we 
arrived, had himself, after a residence of many 
years in this region, got lost on the mountains. 
He had taken a party of tourists up sightsee- 
ing: and after directing them to go up a famil- 
iar pathway, he himself concluded to take a 
short cut across through the woods. He lost 
his bearings, and for two or three hours he 
wandered about not knowing which way was 
north. He climbed a tall tree. looked over, and 
then learned where he was. On reaching the 
company they were much alarmed because of 
his long absence: and, not daring to attempt 
to go home without a guide, they began to feel 
themselves ina predicament indeed. May be 
they feared the bears. 

THE MOUNTAIN BEARS. 

Yes, there are bears on these mountains, but 
they are harmless, and will run from the genius 
homo before the latter can even recover his 
consternation. They are rarely seen except 
during winter, when they are kind enough to 
come down and carry off a sheep ora pig or two 
for the farmer—a kindness which the latter for 
some reason or other does not appreciate. 

WHY BOX HIVES WILL WINTER BEES SOME- 


TIMES WHEN FRAME HIVES WILL NOT. 
Mr. Coe’s honey-house and winter repository, 


obliged to pass up and over the combs, and 
consequently the bees in box hives would sur- 
ay, While those in his modern hives would 
die. 

This same matter has been brought up before. 
I believe. [am glad to give it here, as it sug- 
gests a very probable cause of Mr. Coe’s winte 
troubles. I myself have never dissected box 
hives enough to know just how combs are built: 
but Mr. Coe can tellif this be true. My im- 
a is that they are built just about as Mr. 
1. Says. 

A VISIT TO THE DADANTS. 


Well, now. lam going to jump from the east- 
ern part of York State clear over to the valley 
of the Mississippi, and I can doit on paper, | 
am happy to say. in a good deal less time than 
I can do it wheeling it across the real territory. 

At the close of the convention at Keokuk, we 
were invited by the business men to ride ove) 
and visit the Dadants, ample conveyances be- 
ing provided for the occasion. We crossed the 
immense railroad bridge at this point, some- 
thing over—I don’t dare tell now; and afte) 
crossing we reached the suburbs of Hamilton, a 
town of 1500 inhabitants. The peculiarity of it 
is. that it is a very long town. think you can 
ride on one road for a couple of miles without 
getting out of its suburbs. After a very pleas- 
ant drive over beautiful roads we finally reach- 
ed the home of the Dadants. At several points 
along the route I wished for the Kodak, which 
I did not have on this trip. With this little in- 
strument I could have shown you a line extend- 
ing perhapsa mile long (it might have been 
only half that), of teams carrying bee-keepers 
to the largest foundation-factory in the world. 

On arriving at the Dadants’ we —— out 
and were freely invited to go anywhere and 
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«vorywhere we pleased. Mr. C. P. Dadant told 
ne that they had no “secrets;” and although I 
) lieve [represented their most formidable ri- 
\:| in a business way, he very freely and kindly 
s,owed me all their kinks of the trade; and be- 
fore I forget it | want to say they have got the 
business down toa fine art and a most perfect 
system. Every operation or method seems to 
have been wrought out by careful study, both 
as to economy of time and labor—a condition 
in Which employes and employers are interested, 

\Vhen we went into the shops the workmen 
i nice set of people they were) were turning 
out foundation in full blast. They are paid so 
much a day; and then, as an additional stimu- 
lus. they are given a bonus on the amount of 
foundation they turn out; that is, they work on 
the co-operative plan. This is so arranged that 
it is tothe interest of the employes to turn out 
not only quantity but quality. Although the 
men Worked rapidly, yet there was painstaking 
eare exercised through itall. If there was a 
doubt as to whether a sheet would be suitable, 
ii was cast into the waste, to be remelted and 
made anew: and Ido not much wonder that 
every inch of the Dadants’ foundation is equal 
to the sample sent out. I was surprised, how- 
ever, to see that they should turn their mills by 
hand power, When steam .is so much more ex- 
peditious. But then, forall that they manage 
io turn out SO tons a year, 

The rooms were crowdedwith bee-keepers. to 
witness all the different operations. In one 
corner L noticed quite a circle of people: and 
pecring over their shoulders I noticed that a 
couple of Mr. C. P. Dadant’s little girls were 
what we call‘ papering”’ foundation: that is, 
they were putting a sheet of paper between the 
sheets of wax. I took out my Waterbury and 
hevan to time them, for their hands moved so 
rapidly it was a difficult matter to follow their 
movements. If my memory serves me rightly, 
they papered about forty sheets a minute; and 
ifa big crowd had not been looking on, they 
might have averaged a sheet a second. These 
two do not do this during the busy rush, but 
they know how. 

\fter we had wandered all through the dif- 
ferent apartments we were invited to the honey- 
house, and there took lunch, after which quite 
a number of us could not refrain from going out 
and looking at those large Dadant hives. No 
doubt for their locality, and for extracted hon- 
ey, these big hives are decidedly an advantage, 
and it would be hard to conelude otherwise, in 
view of the tons of honey obtained. 

\s it was beginning to be train time, the 
lecms were commencing to load, and off the 
long train of conveyances started. It was my 
pleasure to be of the party with C. P. Dadant. 
Just before getting into the buggy, an old negro 
brought the horses and hitched them in. I 
could not help noting in particular the frank, 
honest look on his face. He seemed to know of 
ths different bee-keepers, and Mr. Dadant in- 
troduced him to me as * John.” He has been 
w th them a good many years, and is one of 
those faithful, trusty employes whom it is a 
pl asure to have. After Dr. Miller and I got 
ino the buggy, the venerable Charles Dadant 
(and it’s a genuine pleasure to look into his 
gnial face) came forward and pressed us hard 
lo stay over; nothing would have furnished me 
more enjoyment personally; but as usual I had 
lo make time. 

le is indeed one of the veterans in the busi- 
loss; and now at an advanced age (73) he 
seoms to retain all his bodily vigor and strength 
of mind. We finally bade our old friend good- 
b\ and started off for Keokuk, where we all 
look our several ways. 
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QUEEN-REARING. 


DR. MILLER TELLS HIS EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
DOOLITTLE AND ALLEY METHODS. 





I tried Doolittle’s artificial cups for queen- 
cells last summer. I made perhaps 200 of them. 
I tried to follow his instructions to the very let- 
ter; but after leaving them in the care of the 
bees for 24 hours my spirits were saddened to 
find the bees had emptied every cup and clean- 
ed it out bone dry. There were a few excep- 
tions in which the grubs were kept a day or 
two, but only two that continued to-maturity. 
These two were, 1 thought, the nicest I ever 
saw—the cells so perfect, so easily detached, no 
daubing in cutting them out, no extra comb 
about the base, I'd like to know what the trou- 
ble was. Possibly the very poor season had 
something to do with my failures. 

With the Alley plan I had less trouble: but 
even with that there were more failures than 
in former years. A great advantage of the 
Alley or Doolittle plan over that of simply tak- 
ing away a queen and letting the bees have all 
the brood to start queen - cells, is that you 
know something about, and have some control 
over, the grubs used. With several frames 
from which to select, the bees may use larvae 
too old to make good queens. Still, I must say 
that my own experience in this respeet hardly 
corresponds with the impressions I had gained 
from reading. Asa general rule. where a queen 
has been taken away and the bees left to their 
own devices, no queen has hatehed until 12 
days after the queen’s removal—in some cases 
11 days after, and in rare cases 10 days after. I 
don’t like, however, to run the risk of these 
rare cases, and there is another factor which 
enters into the problem. Suppose a queen 
hatches 12 days after the old queen’s removal; 
are we sure that the bees started the queen- 
cell just 4 days after the egg was laid—in other 
words, just as soon as the queen was removed ? 
You see, they may not have discovered their 
queenlessness for some little time. At any rate, 
if they have brood in all stages you don’t know 
what they’re using. 

With the Doolittle cups you may know to the 
hour just how old your grubs are, if you get 
the bees to respect them. With the Alley poe 
you can also know to the hour the age of the 
grubs given. Suppose at noon, on Monday, you 
give to your best queen a brood-comb without 
eggs or brood where you think she will lay in it. 
On Friday. at noon, take away that comb and 
you know toa certainty that there is nothing 
in it older than four days from the laying of the 
egg. Take some of it and use it for starting 
cells on the Alley plan. and you may look for 
queens to hatch in 12 days. What chance can 
there be for failure? 

Well, by that plan [have raised some of the 
finest queens, and also a few of the very 
poorest. Suppose that the bees start cells as 
soon as the material is given them, and that all 
are of the same age, should expect very few 
poor queens, But queenless bees do not always 
start all the cells into queen-cells as soon as 
given. Some of the grubs are likely to be con- 
tinued as workers for two, three, or four days. 
Then, having got their queen-cells fairly under 
headway, they conclude they want to start 
some more: and if they have nothing but grubs 
four days old—or seven days from the laying of 
the egg—these will be used. So they may use 
grubs so old that there is not time to feed them 
up into good queens. 

A remedy in this case lies in destroying all 

rubs that are not started as queens within 2 
10urs, perhaps giving younger brood in their 
places. 
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I feel sure of good cells if they are started in 
strong colonies; but after the cell is sealed, is it 
any better off in a strong colony than in a nu- 
cleus, if it is kept just as warm in the nucleus? 
There may be a difference. At any rate, I look 
fora queen to lay a little sooner in a full colony. 

If. however, two nuclei be in a double hive, 
and a thin partition between them, I do not see 
why a queen may not be raised just as well in 
either asif the partition were taken away and 
the two thrown into one. And if that partition 
is no detriment, may not more than one parti- 
tion or division-board be used without hurt, 
thus increasing the number of nuclei in the 
hive? 

GETTING RID OF LAYING WORKERS. 

Very often it isn’t worth while to fuss much 
with a colony having laying workers. It’s 
likely to be a weak thing at best. the bees most- 
ly old: and if honey is vielding well. ’'ve had 
no trouble in distributing the combs and bees to 
colonies needing them. 

Lately I have found a way to get rid of lay- 
ing workers ina very easy manner, I take a 
young queen just hatched, or one that I have 
just pulled out of a cell; drop her right among 
the bees, and in the usual course of time I find 
her laying. and the laying-worker business is 
stopped. I have not had a single failure; but I 
have not tried enough cases to say that it will 
always succeed. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Iil., Dee. 6. 


[Friend M., your italic if, when speaking 
about putting cells in a nucleus or in a strong 
colony, is just where the point is, especially if 
you have cells started very early in the spring. 
The nucleus may seem all-sufticient to cover 
and keep the cell warm, until a heavy frost or 
a cold storm comes along. Then I think the 
queen is oftentimes injured by the cell being 
chilled or partly chilled. [am sure your plan 
of getting rid of fertile workers will not always 
work. When we first got our queens hatched 
in the lamp-nursery, we fondly hoped that it 
would help us to get rid of fertile workers. But 
on several occasions we saw the bees cling to 
their fertile-worker queen, and refuse to ac- 
knowledge the one newly hatched. She would 
get out around the entrance and “go dead,” 
sooner or later. | 

oO 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN CARPENTER AND 
JOINER. 





SOME PRACTICAL HINTS TO THE YOUNG WOOD- 


WORKER. 





The above sounds something like the title of a 
book. doesit not? Well. lam not going to write 
a book on carpentry and joinery—just yet, at 
least. although I have often thought that I 
should like to do it. Several things have re- 
minded me of the importance of such a work 
just iately. By the way. did you ever have a 
‘arpenter or a joiner work for you? and did you 
ever feel disgusted because he took a great 
amount of time, and made a botch of his work 
after all? if you have not, perhaps your wife 
has had some such experience. Yes, very likely 
you have at some time in your life tried your 
own hand at carpentry: and may be your wife 
has tried the same thing. Perhaps you have 
felt your own helplessness in so doing. Well, I 
have passed through these experiences again 
and again. In later years I have had a good 
deal of experience in hiring carpenters and — 
ers, and wood-workers generally; and I have 


been many times greatly disappointed to find 
that experienced wood-workers, many of them, 





BEE CULTURE. JAN. 1, 
had never learned common-sense short cuts, or 
litule “ tricks of the trade,” that enable one tw 
make very pretty-looking work, oftentimes, 
without very much time or expense being /e- 
quired. I have so often felt this, that it occurs 
to me that I should like to give a few simple 
hints to those who like to do their own cur- 
pentry. 

In the first place, you need some tools, al- 
though not very many, for most ordinary jobs, 
These tools need not be very expensive, nor very 
elaborate; but they must be in good working 
order. In fact, you must keep them in good 
working order; and you must learn better than 
to run your saw or plane against nails. Do not 
be guilty of sweh blunders, whatever you do. 
In the first place, you want a good pocket-knife, 
and you want to keep it perfectly sharp. How 
many of the hundreds I have working for me, 
do you suppose, have a sharp knife in their 

»ckets, Whenever I tell them what is wanted? 

Vhy, lots of great big men and tolerable work- 
men do not have any knife at all. Others have 
a knife that isso dull it is almost as good as 
none. If you find your knife duli when you are 
in a hurry, and no whetstone is near, go to the 
nearest stone you can find, of any sort. I some- 
times sit down on the doorstep and give a knife 
or other tool a rough sort of sharpening that 
will make it take hold of certain kinds of work 
even better than a fine smooth edge. Even 
garden tools can be greatly improved, often, in 
a very few minutes, by sharpening on the near- 
est sandstone. A good many say they can never 
keep a knife. Why, my friend, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If you can’t do any bet- 
ter,doas Ido. Put a ten-cent knife in each 
pocket. If you lose one you will have another; 
or if you lend one you will have another. After 
your pocket-knife you want a saw, or, rather, 
two saws. Almost any sort of saw will answer 
if you keep it in order, or away from nails or 
gritty lumber. Then you want a good hammer 
and a good assortment of nails. Be sure you do 
not spoil what might otherwise be a good job 
by driving a big awkward nail into a light piece 
of wood. When you get a hammer that suits 
you, with a good assortment of nails, you want 
to practice until you can drive a nail exactly 
where you wantit. If the nail is right, and the 
hammer is right, and the man a hold of the 
handle is right, the nail can be made to go withi- 
in a hair’s breadth of where it ought to go. 
You also want to learn by experience (by look- 
ing at the nail and looking at your work) when 
there will be a liability of splitting. I can en- 
dure almost any thing better than boards split up 
by unskillful nailing. If there is any doubt about 
it, have a brad-awl handy, and make a_ path 
for your nail so it must go right. A great many 
times, screws and a screw-driver must take tlie 
lace of nails. You also want a good sharp 
1atchet, to be kept sharp like the saw; a chisel 
or two, and a couple of planes. In these days. 
when mechanics handle nothing but planed 
lumber, it is very seldom that there is any need 
of planing rough boards by hand. Still, you 
want a smooth-plane and a jack-plane. Then 
you want a try-square, a carpenter’s square, ad 
a bevel square. The two former must be ic- 
curate. If they are not so when you buy thom 
you must file them until they are accurate. Sce 
directions in the A BC book. Then you wani a 
sharp lead-pencil in each pocket. For very «c- 
curate work, use the point of your knife instead 
of a pencil. Learn by practice until you can 
saw so close to the mark made by the point o! 
your knife that the path of the saw is just lee! 
with the knife-cut, after your board is cut off. 
Never saw a board off without a mark made 
with your try-square. Lay the try-square ol 
the edge of the board, so as to have it squcre 
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oh ways. Always plane the edges of your 
ard, and lay on your try-square to see that 
)-y are planed squarely. When carpenters put 
ip shelves or ‘sane work, leaving the rough 
vives of the boards unplaned, it vexes me ex- 
wodingly. You can do a rough job quicker 
vith planed boards and planed edges than you 
‘ap cut and slash without rule or pencil, simply 
because you are in a hurry. Haste not only 
nukes waste in carpentry, but you will find that 
“Jazy folks” oftentimes “ take the most pains ” 
eventually, 

\Vhere you are to hitch on to other work, some 
judgment and discretion are necessary; but as 
4 rule IT would make the new work level and 
plunb. Keep constantly by you a plumb and 
spirit-level; and when you put up a shelf, door- 
step. or any thing else, that is supposed to be 
level, make it absolutely level—level north and 
south, and level east and west; and if any thing 
is supposed to be perpendicular, have it abso- 
lutely so, putting the plumb on both sides. Few 
carpenters Will take the pains to do this. Many 
accidents, and much loss of life, even, have oc- 
curred by having steps awkwardly putup. If 
what you do is put up square and level, you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
work is right so far as you have gone: and if at 
any future time other work is to be added or at- 
tached to it, it will be plain, clear sailing. 

Do not go tocutting up your lumber until you 
know exactly what you want and what you are 
going to do. Whenever I set a new carpenter 
at work it is always interesting to me to watch 
him. and see if he will not take more time in 
remedying blunders than he does in doing the 
work. A man who can gostraight ahead, with- 
out balk or blunder, will accomplish a surpris- 
ing amount of work in a day. But men who 
ean do this are veryscaree. This is why it often 
pays to employ a competent architect, and give 
him five per cent of the whole amount of money 
invested, when the job is of any magnitude. It 
is his business to lay the work ont so it can be 
pushed along rapidly by ordinary mechanics, 
Without running into any snags. 

llave your lumber all dressed to an even thick- 
ness. Insist on this at the planing-mill; that 
is. have all your inch boards dressed to the usu- 
al ‘<: and have your two-inch stuff also dressed 
toan even thickness. If you. are using scant- 
ling, have them all sawed or dressed so all are 
alike, It will pay you to have it done before you 
commence, When your lumber is all on the 
spot. sort it or classify it so you know just what 
vou have. Before cutting, decide what lumber 
isto be used to the best advantage for a certain 
place. Never cut off a board or stick until it 
must be eut off. Over and over again. men will 
go ‘o work and saw off a stick when there is no 
need of sawing it off at all, and then discover 
that they made it too short, or spoiled it for the 
Work intended: and then there is some botch- 
Wok in splicing it. A great many times the 
stic< or board can be putin place, or nearly in 
place, before itis cut atall. Cut one end, if it 
ilist be eut, and then take your stick or board 
an’ nail it in place temporarily. leaving the 
las projeeting so they can be drawn with a 
clav-hammer. Almost every carpenter I get 
hol of will nail things in fast, driving the nails 
cleor down, and then discover that the board 
ha: to come off again. He will say that he can 
ge! it off again without splitting the board; but 
thy noard és split, and made ungainly-looking, 
if) ot spoiled, before he gets through. 

W many carpenters pound their work all 
ip vith their hammer, by pounding a nail after 
this gone clear home! One of the first lessons 
iy ather taught me was to avoid pounding up 
tic soft lumber. Strike your last blows so the 
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nail is down level, without leaving a single 
hammer-mark. 

Sometimes, when you are undecided just how 
things are going to come out, you can put your 
work almost ail in place by means of nails driv- 
en part way in: then if a change is to be made, 
it can be made easily and nicely. After every 
thing isin place, just as you want it, and it all 
looks right, then drive the nails home to their 
places. 

Do not measure with a rule or square, and 
then go and cut your stuff, saying it is so many 
feet and so many inches long. Why, I have 
seen a great pile of lumber all cut up wrong, 
because somebody made a mistake of a quarter 
or half an inch. Instead of using the square 
or rule, have some light strips of wood. Lay a 
strip on the place to be measured, and mark it 
with your pencil, or cut a noteh with your 
knife. 

Do not think of going to work without a ten- 
foot pole. When you get it all cut up or mark- 
ed up, take your plane, plane it off, and mark it 
over again. 

In taking dimensions, where you can not get 
a stick or pole in handy, say in getting the dis- 
tance between two walls which are four or tive 
feet apart, take two strips, say two pieces of 
lath. Lay them against each other, and slide 
one along the other until it touches the oppo- 
site wall. Now drive a nail through them, or, 
better, two nails, and you have the exact dis- 
tance. It is taken quickly. and there can be no 
possibility of a mistake. If those who have 
worked for me, had, in taking dimensions in 
years past, done this, it would have saved me 
hundreds of dollars. Where somebody takes a 
rule or square, and measures, and then says it 
is so many feet and so many inches, it seems as 
if such a one alwways makes a mistake, especial- 
ly when lam around. Oftentimes the dimen- 
sions are given to somebody else, and the see- 
ond man does not understand. 

If you are sending for a pane of glass to fit 
some place, give the boy two sticks to take to 
the hardware store. Tell him the glass is to be 
as wide as one stick, and as long as the other: 
and if you cut your sticks exactly right, your 
glass will be exact. and the same way in taking 
the dimensions of any thing. Itis quicker, and 
absolutely safe. Many mechanics seem to think 
cutting things wrong. and sending boys for the 
wrong thing, should be counted on as a matter 
of course in every day’s program. 

Do not be in haste to saw off every thing. 
Many times people waste their time and 
strength in sawing off sticks or boards that do 
not need to be sawed off at all. They do it on 
the same principle that the girls did who were 
wasting their time in scraping and peeling la- 
bels from some glass jars. When [asked them 
why they wished to get the labels off, they 
said they wanted to put on some new, fresh- 
looking ones. 

* Well,” said I,“ why not put the new labels 
right over the old ones, letting them be where 
they are?” 

Nobody could answer or give any reason, and 
yet they were consuming valuable time. 


A great part of carpenter work is simply to , 


please the eye. It does not matter how your 
boards look where the work conceals it. By the 
skillful use of cheap slender molding you may 
make a botched job look artistic. Let the mold- 
ing cover the jointsand general unsightliness. I 
Saw a very pretty ceiling, made of boards one 
foot wide, dressed on one side. These boards 
were.not even sawed off at the ends, and the 
eracks between them were, some of them, an 
inch wide; yet strips of molding, put on skill- 
fully, covered all the cracks and joints, and d - 
vided the ceiling into pretty oblong squares. 
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THAT DARK HONEY FROM ARIZONA. 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL COMING 
OF OUR TROUBLES. 


OUT OF SOME 





Perhaps every reader of GLEANINGS took a 
deep interest in Our Neighbors in our issue 
for Dee. 1; and I am very glad to see that all 
parties concerned have taken hold with a will 
to straighten up, so far as may be. the damage 
done by letting honey go out on the market 
labeled as a better grade than it really ought to 
have been. The first letter comes from the 
brother who inspected the honey when it was 
loaded on the car. 


Dear Brother:—I call you * brother 
I think you area brother in Caries from the 
acquaintance I have had with you through 
GLEANINGS. Ido not know when I have felt 
as bad as I did last night when I read in 
GLEANINGS Of Dee. 1 about the honey that 

LB. Shelton received from you that came 
from Phoenix, Arizona. I can’t see how there 
could be any honey in the car like that repre- 
sented by Mr.S. [am inspector of the Bee- 
keepers’ Association of Salt Run Valley, and I 
tried to be honest in the matter; for if there is 
any thing that I do love it is justice. Thisisa 
great honey-producing country, and we have 
more honey than the local market demands: 
and we are compelled to find a market in the 
East for our honey, and it behooves us to sell it 
only as represented, if only from a business 
standpoint, leaving out the honesty and justice 
of the matter. 

We load a car in two days when we ship. All 
the bee-keepers of Phoenix load the first day, 
and then the car is run to Tempe and finished 
up. Itake off the screw cap on the can, and 
examine the honey as to flavor and color. I 
use a pocket-knife with a blade about three inch- 
es long. I had others, who would not be inter- 
ested in the person’s honey that I was inspect- 
ing. examine the honey as to color and flavor. 
I confess that I did not look at every can; but 
when I looked at most of the honey, if it was of 
a uniform grade I would ask the party whether 
the lot was of the same extracting, and he 
would answer yes. Then I would grade it 1, 2. 
or 3, as the case might be. I fought against 
any honey being shipped in old cans, but was 
ruled out for this year. 

If the cans were badly rusted inside it would 
make the honey darker, and giveita bad flavor, 
if it had become granulated and was melted in 
the can. Some one of the shippers may have 
been mean enough to put bad honey in the 
bottom and good on top; but I trust not. I 


* because 


want you to find out, if vou can, whom the 

honey belonged to, and let the assoc ~— know 

all about it. W. L. Osporn. 
Phoenix, A. T.. Dee. 15. 


Here is another, written in an equally kind 
and fair spirit, from our friend Shelton, who is, 
perhaps, the principal sufferer: 


Dear Friend:—Your very kind letter of the 
12th inst., requesting me to make out my bill 
for damages, was received in due time, and I 
should have answered sooner, but I have been 
very busy. Now, my kind friend. Ido not see 
how Lean make outa bill for the damages on 
this dark honey. for I can not tell just what my 
actual loss is. Ido know, however, that I care 
very much more for the injury done my reputa- 
tion in the honey-business than I do for the 
actual loss in money. I will try to make all 
satisfactory with the men I sold the honey to, 
but I feel sure that I shall never be able to fully 
satisfy them and regain their confidence. 

I must in turn thank vou for your very kind 
and Christianlike letter, and 1 do try to be, 
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and hope that Lam, worthy to be called you 
brother in Christian love. 
Brownsville, Pa., Dee, 22. 


The following is from the corresponding sec- 
retary of the association in Arizona: 


G. B. SHELTON 


Friend Root:—I! have been a reader of GLEAY- 
INGS for three years, and have not written a line 
intended for publication in its pages: but now 
the time has come for me to have my say, Which 
will be principally in defense of Arizona honey, 
and of the Bee-keepers’ Association of Mavri- 
copa County. I have read a short letter writ- 
ten by you to our recording secretary, after 
the receipt of the second car of honey from us. 
I have read carefully, three times, your sermon 
in GLEANINGS of Dec. Ist—to be sure that | 
comprehended fully the gist of the matter there 
set forth. Iam free to say that I consider that 
sermon one of your best, in the w ay it connects 
religion with business, and pleads for fair treat- 
ment of customers in trade, I think I can com- 
prehend why you should seem to write under a 
tit of “the blues,” after receiving those dis- 
couraging letters from G. B. Shelton and thie 
firm at Cleveland,O. When a man’s honor is at 
stake, itis something to be worried about. | 
must confess that I have felt some satisfaction 
in the reflection that“ misfortune loves com- 
pany.” I knew you were having some trouble 
with the first car of honey from Arizona; and 
when Ulearned that you had received a whole 

car of comb honey from one man, re iend Ball, of 
Nevada, I thought to myself, * Now Bro. Root 
will have clear sailing. This car is uniformly 
of even grade and high quality, and it will go 
off without trouble, at a high price, and the 
buyer will be well pleased with his goods.” 

Imagine my surprise to find that some of 


friend Balls goods were rejected and returned, 


whieh goes to show that some of us who are 
compelled to combine for shipment, in order to 
get our honey on to the market, do not have «/l 
the trouble that comes from dissatisfied custom- 
ers, 

I must say, too. that, when I read your ser- 
mon the first time. I thought, * Bro. Root is 
wrong in making public through GLEANINGs 
that which could have been better settled by 
private correspondence.” 1 conelude that you 
thought it well to give the matter a thorough 
ventilation for the good of the shippers in par- 
ticular, and the honey-trade in general. If so, 
the thing is out, we are all in for it, and here 
goes. 

In the first place, no complaint can lie against 
the Arizona shippers of comb honey in either 
caron the ground of willful dishonesty in put- 
ting the w hite sections on the outside to show 
off, while the dark were put in the middle o 
the erate. Noglass crates have been used. \V 
had to use such crates as we could make or get 
made here, without glass. If any mistake wis 
made it came from imperfect grading witha it 
intent to defraud, There was no inspection | 
our association inspector, Each man. crat:d 
his honey to suit himself as to his own notions 
of what would best suit the case, expecting tie 
honey would be sold on its merits. Some shi p- 
pers in the last car marked their crates wi'l 
*Jight” and “dark,” as an indication to A. L. 
Root’s men where they might look for the lig! t- 
est honey and where for the darker shades, «\- 
pecting, however, that such care would be tak 0 
at your end of the line as would enable you ‘0 
know just what kind of honey you were sendi ig 
toa customer, Iam quite sure that I ng n 
my letter accompanying the invoice of the lust 

‘ar, that we expected the honey to go on ‘ts 
merits, and any expense necessary to put (ie 
honey on the market in a fair and square wy 
would be cheerfully borne by the shipper; anc | 
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now again, grade, assort, inspect, and 
nple at our expense, sufticiently 10 give every 
yer as nearly what he buys and pays for as 
man diligence can provide, 

in regard to extracted honey, I am free to say 

it I believe no one of our shippers attempted 
avy fraud or sharp practice on anybody. Every 

ng was left to the inspector to grade accord- 

rtohis best, judgment. One customer says 
our inspector must have * an elastic conscience.” 
In defense of W. L. Osborn, I want to say that 
those Who best know him will, to a man, re- 
seut this charge. I believe there is not a more 
jonestor conscientious man in Maricopa County. 
Ho desires to do the square thing every time. 

furthermore, we do not claim that the in- 
spection was faultless. We admit its defects. 
li is quite impossible to examine 500 cans of 
honey from 20 different shippers, and pass upon 
its merits as to color and flavor, critically: load 
and invoice itin one day. the inspection to be 
made by one man. Yet this is what we at- 
tempted todo. Of course, there was force enough 
at hand to do the nailing. handling, and mark- 
ing: but the rub comes in on the tasting, to de- 
termine flavor. I know of no way of determin- 
ing flavor except by tasting. By the time a man 
lus tasted honey two or three hours his tongue 
hecomes so demoralized that all samples taste 
aike, 

It is not necessary to go into details further as 
to What might happen and possibly did happen 
hetween the carelessness of the shipper on the 
one hand and the exacting demands made upon 
the inspeetor on the other, Suftice it to say, 
that every can went from here with the inspect- 
ors certificate pasted upon it, which was sup- 
posed to Show whut kind and grade of honey it 
contained. Most of it went as first-class, some 
second, some third. 

Now let us come to the real gist of this honey 
trouble. We desire to know whether’ Bro. 
Shelton really got that bad honey that he com- 
plains of out of the first carload from Arizona. 
If he ordered honey by sample, why did he not 
get that which was as good as the sample? 
furthermore, we want to know whose honey 
Mr. Shelton got, if it came out of our carload. 
We want to know whose honey it was that 
created adverse criticism from other customers, 
ifany. This thing should be fathomed to the 
hottom. If you kept traek on your shipping- 
hook, of the marks on the cases as they were 
it out, you can, by comparing with the in- 
voice sent from here, determine the name of the 
owner, Wehave a copy here which can be used 
in an emergency. Follow it up and report. 
\\o desire it for two reasons. One is, to do 
ecuity in case any one has been wronged to the 
vantage of the shipper: secondly, to teach a 
lesson to him who has erred, for the benefit of 

future work as a bee-keeper. 

\nd now as to the future. Our bee-keepers’ 
sociation has come to stay. We can not af- 
ford to do without it. Owing to our situation 
are compelled to market our surplus product 
in carload lots. Not many of us are large 
erough producers to load a ear alone; but by 
abining we can ship out of this valley sever- 
carloads during the season. If there are de- 
f' ts and objections in our plan, we propose to 
to work to overcome them so far as human 
renuity ean avail. In one letter some time 
0 you said we could sueceed best to market 
’ goods through commission houses in large 
ies. Where the buyers could inspect person- 
vy the goods they bought. While there may 
'» some foree in this point, I will say that we 
sire to encourage and foster that kind of 
t:ide made by samples. We_ believe it can be 
done to the satisfaction of both buyer and sell- 
‘in most cases. At our bee-keepers’ meeting 


s 


( 
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on Saturday TI said that our association had 
now reached a critical point in its history. We 
commenced shipping late this year, under some- 
What difficult conditions. We did the best we 
could, learned some lessons, struck some snags. 
and are now getting the ebb from the first tide 
of success. I made the point, that it would 
prove to be wise to commence now and lay 
plans for our work for the year 1891. The sub- 
ject was referred to our board of five directors, 
to be assisted by an advisory committee of three 
from stockholders. The committee will get to 
work soon and do their level best to lay plans 
for the benefit of our members, and for the eon- 
sumers of Arizona honey everywhere. I can 
not suggest all that will be done, but will indi- 
cate something which I believe will be as fol- 
lows: Require the universal use of new cans, 
each can to have upon it the name of the ship- 
per or producer; also the inspector's certificate, 
stating kind and grade; similar marking as to 
kind of honey on the outside of the case; sten- 
cils to be used for marking cases and crates; 
comb honey to be marked with producer’s 
name, and probably graded as to color, ete. 
Neatness of package, care in straining honey, 
accuracy of weight of extracted honey, nota- 
tion on crates of gross, tare, and net weight of 
comb honey will be insisted on; also some plan 
for promoting more thorough inspection. 

Any suggestions from A. I. Root will be glad- 
ly received, J. H. BROOMELL, Cor. SEc. 

Phoenix, Arizona, Dec., 1890. 


[Many thanks, dear friends, for your fair, 
kind, and frank letters. There certainly can 
be no trouble in adjusting every thing pleas- 
antly where a disposition of this kind is shown. 
We did have the name of the producer on the 
label of those cans; but perhaps we have had 
publicity enough so that all may see the lesson 
that it so plainly teaches. Light-colored hon- 
ey is almost always pleasant-flavored honey, 
unless there is something so extraordinary as to 
give it a bad taste; and I fear these rusty sec- 
ond-hand oil-cans may have something to do 
with it. The trouble is, somebody will let a can 
go that has not been perfectly freed from the 
taint of oil. There isa difficulty, as we have 
found here, in tasting such a large number of 
samples of honey; but I do not believe it is nec- 
essary to taste it all. If poured into a little 
vial, or even into a saucer, the color and trans- 
pareney will show pretty plainly the quality: 
and if the honey is nearly all good, when a 
sample of bad taste shall present itself it will 
be readily thrown out. The white-sage honey 
from California is so perfectly alike all through 
that there is no need of tasting or sampling. 
You may take any can you choose, and it is ex- 
actly like the rest of the carload. This is cer- 
tainly a great advantage when such a state of 
affairs can be secured, and Ido not know why 
alfalfa honey should not run as regular—that 
is. if a locality can be found where nothing 
else is mixed with it. ‘Bi 

Here is something further in regard to the 
matter: | 

IS ALFALFA HONEY EVER DARK.” 


Friend Root:—I notice that F. A. Salisbury. 
page 895, speaks of having received some of 
that dark extracted alfalfa honey, and you 
speak of itin your foot-notes in the same way. 
Now, L wish to say that there is no dark ex- 
tracted alfalfa honey. While it is possible for 
it to become dark in appearance while in the 
comb. if left on the hive too long, when extract- 
ed. if gathered from alfalfa, it is bound to be 
white. You might just as well say, “dark 
white-clover honey.”” We who are producing 
alfalfa honey want to get it so understood, that, 
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when we offer alfalfa honey, we mean white 
honey, as it invariably is. There is no danger 
of real alfalfa honey being called New Orleans 
molasses. You might call it * partly” alfalfa, 
or mixed, as it surely is, if dark. Any one ac- 
quainted with it would understand what dark 
alfalfa extracted is, but the majority would 
not. CHARLES ADAMS. 
Greeley, Col., Dee. 22. 


{Friend A., I think you are right. The pure 
extracted alfalfa we have had is just as white 
as any White-clover honey. and justas uniform. 
The problem seems to be, then, to avoid having 
the bees gather honey from other sources that 
may get mixed with it. We conclude this sub- 
ject with a letter from friend Ball in regard to 
the honey that showed best on the outside. | 


Mr, Root:—1 see in GLEANINGS there has 
been some complaint about some of the honey 
you got from me being poor—dark in the mid- 
dle of the cases, and white outside. Now, Mr. 
Root. | don’t know what to say about this, as 
you say sometimes. There were a few sections 
that looked yellow. caused by leaving on the 
hive too long: and IT should have put them by 
themselves; but I tind people sometimes that 
prefer the vellow cappings to the white. I 
never could see any difference in the honey. 
I packed but very little of my honey myself, 
but I charged the ones who did, to be very 
eareful and not put in any thing that was not 
nice. Mr. Root. if you have lost by any of my 
honey, please let me know, and I will try to 
make it all right. I shall be more careful 
about assorting and’ packing my honey after 
this. A, K. Batt. 

Reno, Nevy., Dee., 23. 


| Many thanks, friend B., for your kind offer. 
With such a proposition we certainly can have 
nothing to complain of. I know, as you say, 
that the stained or yellow sections are just as 
nice honey, and may be a little better, than the 
white ones; but there are many retailers who 
would not accept honey if they found the white 
sections on the outside and the dark or stained 
ones inside. | 


a 
ee, 


CLOSE SPACING. 


MORE BROOD AND REGULAR COMBS; FIXED DIS- 
TANCES. 


a 
Bi 








I wish to add a word on close spacing and 
fixed distances, as these I regard as very impor- 
tant matters, and they have been my hobby for 
a number of years. It is folly to use frames 
hanging hap-hazard, and hand spacing is a 
sort of guessing at one of the most needed parts 
of correct bee-keeping. We may space frames 
ever so nice at the top. but the bottom is sure to 
be out of true, and a frame can not be made so 
but it will warp and twist. If there is more 
weight of honey or brood on one side it will 
vary the frame ‘4 inch. It has long been my 
belief that we all must come to fixed frames. 

You may end upa hive of hanging frames 
enough to see the bottom-bars below, and you 
will see them all distances apart (except what 
are close together). 

One cause for so many drones is those wide 
gaps: and I feel very sure the cause of bare 
— of no brood is caused by two combs so 
close that the queen can not get there. IT have 


seen a fourth of an L. frame without honey or 
brood, and the cell not more than half depth; 
and I am very sure that if they had been spae- 
ed and fixed at 9s apart, there would have been 
These shallow cells may be 


no such trouble. 
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caused by being cut off too close; and if a com) 
is crooked they should be stage back into 
place before shaving off for close spacing. 

Three years ago | made a number of stays of 
wood. half the length of. and as wide as the 
end-bar, and; thiek. These I taeked on to 
the side of the upper half of the end-bars, 
which made a nice stay: and as IT had used a 
number of hives with 3g spacing, and was so 
sure it was the best distance, | found those a!! 
I could ask. All the now hanging frames can 
be easily made exact, and it seems to me there 
should be no stay on the top-bar, as there is no 
need of it. and it means so much more gum and 
crushed bees. It is very important that the 
frames be wedged at each end: that is, on the 
outside of all. for they all are twisted more or 
less, and all the little openings will soon be fill- 
ed with propolis, and niece even spacing is out 
of the question. In facet. there is need of serap- 
ing the edges of the stayed frames once in a 
while. 

You speak of a follower, to be wedged up. 
To be sure, they have some good features, yet 
are quite a trouble. If there is much space 
back of it. if the bees can get there they will. 
and they are quite apt to find a way there. If 
a case happens a little out of place. down goes 
a lot of bees to play the loafer (I know, for I’ve 
had the same thing). 

If there is a good *g allowed at the outside, 
and the combs are kept shaved down, or, rath- 
er, shaved to start with, and stayed only half 
way down. there is not much trouble in getting 
out the first comb. It seems to me not enough 
to take the place of a follower. Iam satisfied 
there shouldn't be over 3g space between combs, 
and a little less between the bottom of the 
frames and bottom of the hive; and for losing 
no bee time there should be only 3g at the end 
of the frames. More space than the little bee 
can reach across is loss to their valuable time, 
and just so much to us. Don’t you remember, 
friend R., of cutting out chunks of honey from 
box hives,and what a narrow passage there 
was between them—yes, less than %,—with the 
honey sometimes 3 inches thick? 

I would say to those who never use fixed dis- 
tances and % spacing. just try one hive; and 
when you get the combs shaved down and al! 
in order, see What sheets of brood you will have. 
and how the honey will go (upstairs), and, too, 
where you used ten combs seven or eight will 
suftice. EK. P. CHurcHILL. 

Hallowell, Me., Dee. 25. 


| You have given us some excellent reasons fo: 
close spacing: but 8 inch between comb sur 
faces—isn’t that rather close? Why. that is 
only 144 inches from center to center. At the 
National Association, Dr. A. B. Mason = and 
some one else argued for that spacing, if the 
spaces were exact. But the majority seem to 
prefer 13g inch. Your spacers amount virtuall) 
toa modified Hoffman frame, or the same as 
was suggested by J. F. McIntyre. See GLEAN 
INGS, page 780. last year. | 


ee 


MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING. 





43 COLONIES GIVE AN AVERAGE OF 47 LBs. PE 
COLONY IN ONLY 8 DAYS. 





Friend Root:—This is a subject that is cer 
tainly worthy of the consideration of that por 
tion of our bee-keeping brethren who are not sv 
favorably situated as to reap the benefit of bot! 
summer and fall harvest. Situated as I am, 0: 
the verge of large areas of land subject to over 
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»w from the Illinois River, thereby rendering 
useless for agricaltural purposes, and a large 
er cent of the territory a Swampy waste, yet it 
over fails in the fall of the year to yield up a 
orld of bloom, and hundreds of acres become 
is yellow as gold, chief among which is the 
olden coreopsis; and it is here that I have 
come conscious of the fact that tons and 
probably hundreds of tons of honey of the very 
est quality are “Jost upon the desert air” for 
© want of enterprising bee-keepers who will 
ccept of the golden opportunity and place 
cir bees where they wits rather and store the 
vecious nectar; and I will: just state, that the 
zolden coreopsis,”’ or Spanish needle, stands 
i the head of all the honey-producing plants 
WV vith which I have had any experience. It is 
jot only the richest in nectar, but the quality is 
nar excellence, and sells in my home market 
equal to, if not better, than clover honey. Its 
weight is fully 12 lbs. to the gallon, and it seems 
to need little if any curing by the bees when 
gathered. I have never yet seen any crude or 
unripe Spanish-needle honey, notwithstanding 
| have extracted it from the same supers three 
times in two weeks, and on one occasion twice 
in five and six days. One colony netted 73 Ibs. 
15 days, and the apiary of 43 producing colo- 
nies, in 8 day. sproduced 2033 Ibs., being upward 
of 47 Ibs. per colony: and this is not true of that 
varticular year only. but it has proven the 
surest honey-producing plant we have in this 
locality. Nothing short of cold rainy weather 
will spoil the harvest from this plant. But to 
return. 

Having occasion to establish out-apiaries I 
found it impossible to locate them so as to get 
the benefit of both clover and coreopsis range, 
and it Was no pleasant feature in the trade to 
see my home apiary outstrip the apiaries is- 
olated from the reach of the coreopsis 2 Ibs. to 
one, if not more, when there were thousands of 
acres as yellow as gold, and tons of honey going 
to waste. This seemed to me to be not in keep- 
ing with a progressive age; and I reasoned 
that, conld IT but successfully move my bees at 
the close of the clover harvest into the region 
of the fall-blooming plants, I certainly would 
add a new impetus to the business, and make 
ihe trade more lucrative. 

| communicated my ideas to some of my bee- 
keeping friends, and received cold comfort in- 
deed. “It is a practical impossibility,” said 
one bee-keeper of no light reputation; “and 

ou will be but too glad to give up the under- 
tuking, should your experience be any thing 

ce ours,” he further added. Some three or 
our years have elapsed since this conversation, 
wid T now stand ready to prove that the mov- 

z of bees at any time in the year is a practical 

sibility. 

In vindieation of the above I will state that I 

ive moved from 100 to 190 colonies from one 

eleven miles, twice and three times a vear, 

r the Jast three years, without the loss of one 

ugle colony from the transit. Four years ago 

ost 13 of my best colonies, which gave mea 

‘inter that led to my complete suecess. It is 

deed an evil wind that blows no man good, 

i know: and should your many readers be 

terested in this subjeet I may give you my 

odus operandi in a futare letter. 

Spring, Ll., Dee. 24. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Friend H.,. we are exceedingly obliged to you 
the faets you give us above. IT have thought 

it a good deal since our talk with you on the 

rs when we were at Keokuk. Your sugges- 
mn just now comes like an oasis in the desert, 
rit indicates that we need not go to Arizona, 
rv California either. to tind undeveloped fields 

' the apiarist. By all means give us the fur- 

er particulars. | 
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A NEW IDEA. 


GIVING BEES A FLY IN A WIRE-CLOTIL CAGE 
IN THE WINTER TIME. 








Being an apiarian, a subscriber, and a corres- 
pondent of the bee-journals, | would suggest 
that, for the advancement and general progress 
of bee culture, there ought to be a premium 
offered of small amount, say 500 or 1000, to 
any one who would present a new idea upon 
this subject. You see, am of quite an inven- 
tive turn, and want to be among the “ premium- 
seekers.”” However, [ am very liberal, and 
presume I want to “quack” about as bad as 
some others, and think that I have a new idea, 
and so for this time I will offer it and not charge 
acent. In order to hit upon a new idea, I have 
always found that we have to look where no 
other person has already been hunting the 
ground over. That is the reason why that, 
when the new idea is first presented, it usually 
gets so ridiculed, and all the folks think that 
somebody is going crazy. But as it will not do 
to ask you to read an acre of introduction, I 
will proceed to offer the new idea, and see how 
many “ knowed it all the time.” 

Much discussion has been had on wintering, 
and there are very diversified opinions as to the 
best way. I conclude (naturally) that my way 
is the best, but as yet I have not seen it advo- 
sated. Prepare a room, large enough for your 
bees; make it very light, also very warm: have 
it so you can keep it warm with a stove or 
heater or furnace, as your convenience will best 
permit. My room is 30x24 feet, and is just above 
my store, Where it keeps quite warm dentog day 
and night. When your room is ready you will 
want my new idea—to place at the front en- 
trance of each hive (which will cost about 20 
cents to the hive), which allows each colony a 
space to fly in, of about 10 square feet. In this 
you can feed them, give them water, and sit 
near and enjoy them in their flight as long as 
you please. tell you, it is delightful. The 
way to tell whether they are doing well is to 
notice whether they are dying off faster than 
those in the cellar. I have 74 colonies in all, 
some in the cellar; in fact, almost all: but from 
what I now see, I wish I had almost all in my 
bee summer-room. I have a cellar 30x40 feet, 
expressly for my bees, as dry as a powder- house, 
and probably not surpassed by any in the State: 
but my summer-room, with the new idea, from 
the present outlook, is decidedly the best, and I 
feel quite certain that I will adopt it in the 
future, whether anybody else does or not. 

You will very naturally ask whether it is 
necessary to keep a fire all night. By no means: 
for if it freezes in the room every night, as long 
as you have a fire every day it will not hurt the 
bees at all; neither will it hurt them if it freezes 
in the cellar, if the cellar is dry: but if it is 
damp, and it freezes much, you are going to 
lose your bees, When your bees begin to look 
shiny with moisture, then look out. 

Nirvana, Mich., Dee. 2: F. D. Lacy. 


{It is just as you say, friend L. The thing 
vou deseribe is very old. While some colonies 
have doubtless been saved by giving them a fly 
in the manner you describe, I believe that all 
who have used it tinally discarded it as being 
more bother than the bees were worth: and as 
a rule, the bees that are given a fly in this way 
for any considerable length of time dwindle 
down worse than those that are left in the cel- 
lar, or outdoors without being meddled with at 
all. IT congratulate you on your ple: isant, ge nial 
way of presenting the matter: and this, in fact, 
was the principal reason why your communi- 
cation on a discarded idea found a place in our 
columns. | 
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GLEANINGS 


" @UR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








QUESTION 175. At the close of the white-hon- 
ey harvest, is it better to take off all sections and 
secure any later surplus by extracting, or would 
you use sections throughout 2? 2. What surplus 
do you have after clover and basswood, and 
what proportion does it bear to the white honey ? 

We have no fall or dark honey here of late 
years. 

New York. C. G. M. DoouirrLe. 

2. Our best crop is clover. We can not give 
any figures on the relative proportion of both 
crops. 


Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 


I would take the sections all off at the end 
of Yhe white-honey crop. 2. We have no sur- 
plus after the basswood. 

Wisconsin. S. W. E. FRANCE. 

1. IT should act as my market suggested was 
wisest. 2. Goldenrod, asters, ete. Often we get 
as much or more than we got earlier. 

Michigan. C. A. J. Cook. 

This is a good question to ask, but a hard one 
to answer. With us it would probably be as 
well to take them off, as only a small propor- 
tion of our surplus is dark. 

New York. C. P. H. Eiwoon. 

I would use sections to the end of the season. 
In this locality, when we have plenty of rain, 
white clover from the seed blooms almost to the 
close of the season. 

Illinois. N. W.C, Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I have had very little experience with late 
surplus honey; but with the experience I have 
had. I should the in favor of extracting it and 
feeding it back in the spring. 

Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 

I think it best to use seetions through the 
season. 2. Helianthus. or wild sunflower, — 
enrod, fireweed, and occasionally buckwhea 
Usually more than half of my surplus is en 
these sources. 

Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasty. 

1. My practice is to remove all sections at the 
close of the white-honey flow; though in some 
localities, where dark honey is plentiful, I pre- 
sume it vis advisable to secure some of it in see- 
tions. None worthy of mention, 


Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


Having every thing ready for it, I prefer to 
keep on With the sections, and then the brood- 
nest is always in good shape. An extracting- 
super might be better. 2. Not very much of 
any thing, except some years cucumbers and 
occasionally buckwheat. 

Illinois. N. C. MILLER. 

1. I can sell dark extracted honey to better 
advantage than dark comb. 2. Sweet clover, 
bonesets (several varieties), asters, goldenrod— 
sometimes more than ten to one over white 
honey, always more, T have had as many as 70 
lbs. Of sweet-clover honey per colony, and as 
white as white clover. 

Ohio. N. W A. B. MAson. 


S IN BEE CULTURE. 
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All comb honey produced for mercantile pur- 
poses should be white, and all dark honey should 
be extracted. The latter can always be sold, 
but not so with dark comb honey, which often 

‘an not be disposed of at any price. and is of no 
other value than strained honey. In the south- 
ern part of Ohio there is hardly ever more fa! 
honey raised than is necessary for ne stores. 

Ohio. S. W. . F. Murua. 


I would not advise raising comb and ex- 
‘oni ted honey from the same colonies—not in a 
locality like my own. It is a question of econ- 
omy of labor. After clover and basswood we 
have aipacsenosions buckwheat, goldenrod, and 
boneset, any and all of which may and usually 
do give us a surplus crop, and usually we expect 
to get from one-half to two-thirds the amount 
of honey from these plants that we do from 
clover.and buckwheat 


Michigan. S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 


Here there is usually a fall yield from hearts- 
ease, lasting until frost kills the plants, or eold 
weather keeps the bees in the hives. This is 
sometimes more abundant than the early honey 
harvest. The best yield I ever knew came in 
the fall. I prefer to “taper off” by giving ex- 
tracting coms to as many colonies as possible. 
so as toreduce the number of unfinished sec- 
tions to the minimum. 

Iinois. N.C A. GREEN. 

. This is a question for the comb-honey man 
to answer; but it occurs to me, that, if rigged 
up for comb honey, I should prefer to run. the 
entire season in that line rather than be at the 
expense and bother of providing myself with 
the two outfits. 2. bee flowers, and oceasion- 
ally mint and buekwheat: probably the propor- 
tion would be rnin he as much as compared 
with white honey. 

Wisconsin. S. W S. I. FREEBORN. 

Il always take off sections of white honey be- 
fore the advent of dark honey, for a very thin 
border of dark honey ip a seetion spoils the 
whole for sale as a No.1 grade. If my fall yield 
was usually large | would run for comb honey 
until the close of the season. In my locality | 
have a trace of buckwheat, but in a favorable 
season I have a bountiful yield of * bug-juice” 
for a series of years. Probably fall honey is five 
per cent of the whole yield. 


New York. E. RAMBLER. 


|As Lexpeected, most of the friends say, * Let 
the bees finish up what surplus they are going 
to give, in the sections.” Friend Heddon sug- 
gests. however, that it is a question of economy 
in labor; and Rambler breaks over our rule 
and speaks of * bug-juice,” when it was agreed, 
as I had supposed, that no one was ever to use 
the disagreeable words any more. But when 
the brethren were talking about taking their 
chances of having their white honey spoiled b 
a streak of dark all around the outside, I bega 
to wonder whether a good many of them ha‘ 
not forgotten the dark, disagreeable honey-dew 
that pestered us so, only five or six years ago 
For my part, whenever I find this dark, chea). 
molasses-looking stuff dotting the combs a! 
through the hives, I would pull off the sectior s 
of white honey as fast as possible, even if son 
of them were not more than half filled. Frien 
Muth hits it exactly when he says that dar 
comb honey oftentimes can not be disposed «f 
at any price. have got a good lot on ovr 
hands now; om if there is anybody who wan s 
to make us an offer he can have it very chea} 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








PLEA FOR OUR SEEDSMEN, AND OUR CATA- 
LOGUES AS THEY ARE; BY ONE WHO 
HAS HAD YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN MARKET-GARDEN SEED- 

STORES. 

Friend Root: — Having been a_ reader of 
LEANINGS for several years, I, of course, take 
some interest in its make-up, and particularly 

in regard to cutting down the varieties in 
seed catalogues: but at the same time I can 
it indorse all you and Mr. Green say on that 
ibject. While I agree with you, that we 
cave too many kinds, yet the seedsman has 
wints to look after that Mr. Green loses sight 
entirely. From his standpoint he would 
ive nothing in a seed catalogue except the 
kinds he had tested and found to be the best 
losing sight of the faet that a seed establish- 
nent is not a local concern. It is national. 
atalogues are going from Maine to California. 
and all the isles of the sea. Now. while the 
kinds he would catalogue may be the best for 
jis particular locality. how is it with his neigh- 
por in California? The climate theyre is very 
different; the varieties that do best here may 
be and often are entirely worthless there, while 
the very kinds Mr. Green condemns will be just 
what he must have to make a success. The 
seedsman is constantly getting reports from his 
customers from different parts of the country, 
and knows this to be a fact; and as long as he 
has the financial end of this problem to handle, 
it is safe to say that he knows what he is doing. 
Now. if the seed establishment is to be a nation- 
a! coneern, the seedsman must carry varieties 
adapted to all parts of the country; but if he is 
just going to keep a country store, the case is 
very different. Which is it to be—shall we 
adopt Mr. Green’s policy, and thereby reduce 
all the big seed establishments down to the 
same footing with the country store, or shall 
we consider that seedsmen know their business, 
and econelude to let them run it as their experi- 
enee has taught them is best? I believe there 
is not a seedsman in the world who would not 
gladly eut very materially, if he could do so, 
and satisfy his customers. 

Suppose we come right down to the local as- 
wet of the case—the local market. If Mr. G. 
id followed gardening and attending market 
valiving for, say, ten years, as I have done, 
» would begin to talk like this, perhaps: “ Yes, 
i theory it’s all right; but as a bread-winner 
is not a suecess.”” The man who attempts to 
ake a living on marketing very soon discovers 
iat there are different tastes to consult be- 
des his own; and a customer who wants a 
ad lettuce, for instance, will have a head let- 
ice, if it’s on the market, while probably the 
‘ry next customer would not have that kind if 
ou gave it to him. You may rest assured, the 
arket-gardener knows better than to cut 
wn his list to the extent Mr. Green recom- 
ends: and if his seedsman doesn’t keep the 
eds he has found to be the most profitable, he 
ill send to some other part of the country and 
e-tthem. Itis not theory the market-gardener 

after; it’s hard, solid facts in the shape of 
lars and cents; and he knows what brings 
em in, better than any outsider can tell him. 
One more point and I will close; but in that 
cae point I beg leave to differ with Mr. Green, 
from the word go. He says, in GLEANINGS of 
Cet. 15, **The new kinds and sorts are mostly 
ade by the seedsman in order to have a novel- 
ty to introduce.” Shades of Moses! Did he 
ever stop to consider how long it takes a seeds- 
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man to get up a reputation, and that the repu- 
tation represents just that much capital? The 
better it is, the more itis worth. It certainly 
takes more than two years. Now. Lask you in 
all candor, Do you think that, after a seedsman 
has gotten upa pretty good reputation, he is 
going to be either knave or fool enough to 
throw it away for the few paltry dollars he 
would get out of it asa novelty? Oh, no! it’s 
worth too much money for that, even if he 
were inclined to be dishonest, and I believe 
very few are. I think if Mr. Green had, say, 
two years’ experience now in some good reputa- 
ble seed-house it would modify his views con- 
siderably as to the honesty of seedsmen, and 
also as to the cutting-down process. Study this 
question over on both sides, friend Root, before 
you make up your catalogue; and I think that, 
if you expect torun any thing more than a lo- 
‘al store you will not cut down so severely. 
Yours respectfully, 





My good friend, lam very glad indeed to get 
the above communication, especially because it 
enjoins the very virtue (charity) that I have 
been exhorting to. lam glad to have somebody 
speak well of the seedsman. who is in no way 
interested, and yet one who knows all about 
the inside machinery of the establishment of a 
seedsman who issues a nice catalogue. But, 
my good friend, your experience has been most- 
ly with one of the best and most honorable 
seedhouses in the United States. Our Experi- 
ment Station, represented by our good friend 
Green, knows very well that all you say is true 
of the seeds where you work. If you take all 
the seed catalogues that are put out, as friend 
Green and I have done, you will see a good deal 
that sadly needs the very work that friend 
Green and myself are trying todo. The same 
thing is over and over again catalogued under 
different names; and no attempt is made, seem- 
ingly, to reduce the number. Many times 
there is only a shade of difference in varieties, 
and yet year after year the two are catalogued. 
Again, there is the greatest misrepresentation. 
Let me give you an illustration. It will come 
in very well, for [have been thinking to-day it 
devolved on the bee-papers to show up again 
this fraud in regard to the Roeky Mountain 
bee-plant; viz., calling it by anew and flashy 
name; representing it as heretofore unknown, 
and telling most preposterous falsehoods in re- 
gard to the amount of honey it yields. We ex- 
posed ita year or two ago, and I wrote to the 
proprietor of the seed catalogue. It is true, I 
gotareply from him, but he neither seemed to 
want to be set right nor did he make any vrom- 
ise of correcting his false statements when they 
were plainly pointed out to him. 


A TRIBUTE TO “WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO BE 
HAPPY WHILE DOING IT.” 

I send you $1.00 for your excellent GLEANINGs. 
It is as good as the Bible in many respects. I 
‘an just ery with joy over a great part of your 
talk, of the garden as well as the Home talk. 
From experience I know just how dear Mother 
Earth fills you with joy and wonder. Oh how 
wonderful those berries are! I had a crop last 
year that surprised the people about here, and 
also with my early and late work in the garden. 
God smiles over me with love when in the field. 
I always feel like shouting when I see the way 
you get at it, which is the true way to be happy. 
May you live long to encourage all. 

Hallowell. Me., Dee. 25. E. P. Cuurcuin. 


Why, bless your heart, dear brother, I did not 
know before that the world contained another 
man who loves God and nature so exactly as I 
do. And then your wonderfully graphie way of 
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telling it—** God smiles over me in love !°”? There 
is inspiration in the very thought. If I ever get 
away down in Maine, won’t we have a visit ? 


A KIND REPORT FOR GLEANINGS, AND A GOOD 
REPORT FROM WASHINGTON, 

I can’t do without GLEANINGS. Why, do you 
know the Dec. 1st issue was worth to me more 
than ten years’ subscription? Ihave had cel- 
ery on the brain for the last year. We have 
sold over $1000 worth so far this season, and 
find ourselves with 12,000 plants on hand, and 
no place to store it, when here comes GLEAN- 
INGS and tells us to take the pigpen. Good for 
you! We have just got the pigpen, 30x25 feet; 
but who but A. {! Root would have thought to 
make use of it? The boys are atitnow. The 
floor came handy to line the sides with, leaving 
a 6-inch space all around, which we fill with 
earth from ground underneath: and now with 
three or four loads of manure on top of the 
roof, we are fixed with a celery-house that will 
hold at least 6000. Celery here in our moist cool 
climate grows wonderfuily large and fine. We 
have thousands that will weigh 4 or 5 lbs. to 
the single stalk—Golden Self-bleaching, 2% 
feet tali, with leaves that are two inches at the 
base, and as brittle as an icicle. 

Fidalgo, Wash., Dee. 12. H. A. MARCH. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE 60-LB. SQUARE CANS, FROM A 
HONEY-DEALER. 

I notice considerable discussion in GLEANINGS 
about the 60-lb. tin cans for extracted honey. 
My observations are, that they are not the best, 
for they are very tender, and easily made to 
leak, especially if out of the cases, and nails are 
so apt to be driven. into the tin through the 
cases. They are too frail, and not solid enough 
for the weight put in them. When they are 
leaky it is difficult to tell where the leak is, 
and you can not stop it without the tinsmith. 
The pine fish-kegs holding 75 and 150 Ibs. each 
are the cheapest and most sensible packages for 
extracted honey: for, if ieaky, the houps can be 
driven and quickly coopered. Another objec- 
tionable feature of the tins is, that buyers get 
the impression that all honey in those cans is 
California honey, and are more or less preju- 
diced. What say other honey-dealers ? 

Albany, N. Y., Dec. 25. H. R. Wrieur. 

[We should be glad to hear from the other 
dealers. | 





THICK AND 
USED 


THIN TOP-BARS.—ONE WHO 
AND DISCARDED CLOSED-END 
FRAMES. 

The new catalogue is at hand. It is a very 
neat one, and quite an improvement over for- 
mer editions. I have used top-bars varying from 
1g inch to Linch in depth, and from #4 inch to 
14g inches wide; but I have always had more or 
less burr-combs after the second season. I have 
some of Root’s S. frames that have been in use 
two seasons, and have never had burr-combs 
built above them, though I have had sections 
filled over them each season; but, judging from 
experience, I am sure that burr-combs ‘will 
come, in time. Exact spacing, by using fixed 
distances, can be maintained only by Santon 
every comb perfectly straight, and the septum 
exactly in the center of the frame; in fact, each 
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comb must be perfect and an exact counterpart 
of all the others; if not, you will very like!, 
change the spacing every time you Roma a 
frame. Fixed distances have advantages for 
those who move their bees often. They also 
have disadvantages; and the point for each one 
to decide is, whether the advantages will out- 
weigh the disadvantages. I used two thou- 
sand closed-end frames two seasons, and have 
decided in favor of hanging-frames. 

Rosert E. ASHCRAFT. 

Brookside, Mich., Dee. 8. 

[That’s right; let’s have both sides of the 
question. You do not tell us what sort of bee- 
space you had when you made yourexperiments 
with top-bars. In Elwood’s apiaries I saw no 
burr-combs, or almost none, and he used a },- 
inch bee-space, scant if any thing. The same 
condition of things I saw in other apiaries 
where the 14-inch bee-space and fixed distances 
were in use. There are several things that go 
to prevent brace-combs; and not the least im- 
ortant is the right bee-space above the frames. 

am glad you have spoken out in regard to 
closed-end frames. There are and will be oth- 
ers like you; and,on the other hand, there are 
just as many who would use nothing else. It’s 
a good deal in knowing how to handle them. 
We can’t (no, we won’t) all use the same kind 


of frames or hives. | E.R 
WHAT THE EDITOR OF THE TELLER SAYS OF 


OUR REPRODUCTION OF THE FRANCE 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Root:—I notice with pleasure your re- 
production of the assembly of bee-keepers re- 
cently at Platteville. You could hardly have 
been prompted to the undertaking by that spirit 
which usually goes under the head of “ enter- 
heer for there surely is no money in it. The 
toot of your motive must be in your “ good will 
toward men”’—a virtue that blossoms profuse- 
ly in GLEANINGs. The faces of the group are 
nearly all familiar tome. They are of worthy 
citizens who are mostly friends and_ patrons of 
The Teller. EpWARD POLLocK. 

Laneaster, Wis., Dec. 20. 

ABOUT THAT “ SNUFF-BOX,” 

ETC. 

Friend Root:—I think your “ snuff-box ” il- 
lustration on page 757. in connection with those 
delicious gems, was very unfortunate, as one 
does not like to be reminded of the filthy thing 
every morning at the breakfast-table. Why 
did you not think of the humble clam, or the 
more vesthetic oyster whose bivalved shell opens 
like your “ hinged gems”? Inthe South your 
illustration would not be appropriate, as tlhe 
snuff-box in common use among the * ladies” 
at home, in company, and at church, is the or- 
dinary small tineanin which itis packed forsa!e. 
The cover is removed, and the can passed 
around for each who desires, old and young, (0 
“dip” in their little “ tooth-brush ” (a smal! 
stick chewed at one end), with which the snuff 
is “rubbed” upon the teeth. It is certainly an 
evil habit, injurious to both body and mind. if 
not degrading to the soul. I often think, in 
connection with the tobaeco habit, to whic): | 
was at one time addicted, of that terrible sev- 
tence, * He that is filthy, let him be filthy stil!.” 

Some one, long since, asked in GLEANINGS, 
whether a person could be a“ consistent pro- 
fessor of religion and be a user of tobacco.” | 
should say yes; for a“ professor of religion” 
covers a broad ground, and not well defined. 
But if the question were asked, “ Can a perso! 
bea Christian and a habitual user of tobacco ’ 
I should say no. A Christian will strive ‘o 
overcome all evil habits. C. F. PARKER 

Mentone, Ala., Dec. 21. 
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| therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, | beseech you 
that ve walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
» ealled, with all lowliness and meekness, with 
wsuffering, forbearing one another in love; en- 
dev voring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bonds 
of pence. —EPnH. 4:1-3. 
his is a wonderfully interesting world to me. 
| Jove the plants and the flowers; [ love the 
moon and the stars, especially when the plants 
and the flowers are held in their icy bondage. 
During these shortest days, there is a wonder- 
ful interest to me in marking the course of the 
shadow, especially as it approaches noontime, 
yvud comes to its highest point northward. As 
the sun slowly comes to its furthest passage in 
its journey south. and rests awhile, apparently, 
iust before Christmas, then gradually starts 
northward to bring us a new spring and a new 
summer, and a new year, it becomes to me a 
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HENRY WYAND, KEOKUK, IA. 


naiter of intense interest. I love, also, to see 
the sun rise and set—to see how it hitches a 
littie further every day northward, and thereby 
gives us days a minute or two longer. But 
nd all the studies of the things I see, nothing 
ii-rests me more than the study of humanity. 
| especially love to mect with people having 
pe uliar attainments, graces, or individualities, 
Ih my reeent visit to Keokuk I met) many 
fri nds [had never seen before. One of. them 
intrested me so much that I have asked for his 
pic ure. He has granted me permission, but it 
-only when I explained to him why I want- 
ed t,and I take pleasure in introducing to you 
ny good friend Wyand, of whom I have pre- 
viously spoken. 

“hose who have seen friend W., and talked 
Wii him, will agree ‘that the picture isa very 
fai ful one, but still it does not show the pe- 
ti ar vein of pleasantry that he shows when 
lal ing: in faet, I feared we should never get 
the in any picture unless the artist should take 
li) unawares by the instantaneous process. © I 
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am not going to give friend Wyand’s biography, 
because I have not got it to give. He is quite a 
modest man, and says that he does not think he 
would have granted my request had it not been 
“for the outside pressure in the family.” It 
was friend Wyand, you may remember, who 
captured Ernest and myself and several others 
by promising to show us artesian wells, their at- 
tendant water-motors, dynamo, ete. I judge he 
is a man full of life and energy: and one thing 
that interested me in him was that he is, like 
myself, very much inclined to be impatient 
when things do not move off in harmony with his 
stirring nature and disposition. I should not 
wonder if his wife and children would smile a 
little when they read this. He is not only a 
rapid walker, but he is a rapid talker as well; 
and if you are not close by him, and listening 
attentively, you may not catch all he has to say. 
for he is full of ideas and projects, and especial- 
ly full of quaint dry jokes that surprise one and 
get him to laughing until he gets in a mood of 
being pleased at any thing that may be said. 
As I was to leave on the 3-o’clock train of the 
last day, in order to make home before Sunday. 
I, with several others, made my visit to the 
Dadants the day before. Then when the con- 
vention adjourned to go in a body to the 
Dadants’, during the last afternoon, it was ar- 
ranged that [should go with friend Wyand to see 
the greenhouses, strawberry-patches, zoological 
gardens, ete. Atthe adjournment of the con- 
vention, the various vehicles drew up and rapid- 
ly loaded up the members. Friend W. was on 
hand promptly, according to appointment: but 
his horse and buggy, for some reason, had not 
*materialized.”” My good friend began to be 
greatly annoyed, because every minute short- 
ened the time we should have for visiting the 
various places that he knew would interest me. 
He had planned a pretty good-sized program for 
only two or three hours, and it was very desir- 
able that we get to moving. One of his daugh- 
ters, so he told me, was to bring the horse and 
buggy. Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed— 
no daughter came in sight. He went up and 
down the sidewalk with manifest impatience, 
and would insist on going to the livery for a rig; 
but I urged him to be patient, and also assured 
him there was some excellent reason for the un- 
explainable delay. While we were waiting I 
made the acquaintance of another daughter of 
his who is head saleswoman in a fine drygoods 
store near by. It always pleases me to be able 
to take an expert business woman by the hand. 
The proprietors had tried repeatedly to get a 
man totake charge of theirstore. Miss Wyand, 
however, seems to sell more goods, and to please 
customers better, than any of the male: clerks 
that can be found around Keokuk. 

Finally the missing vehicle, with its nice- 
looking young lady driver, makes its appear- 
ance. Now. it was a very easy thing for me, 
under the circumstances, to see that my good 
friend ought not to scold in the presence of 
company. At the same time, I was well aware 
that, under the same circumstances, J should 
have been very likely to scold, even in the pres- 
ence of company. May God forgive me, and 
may my good patient friends and relatives for- 
give me. for the many times I have forgotten, 
neglected, or refused, to follow the same course 
which Iam trying to teach you, dear friends, 
as I talk to you this morning, I knew that 
friend W. felt a good deal like scolding. and I 
was afraid he would seeld before he gave his 
good daughter time to explain. The reason I 
was afraid of it is because it would probably 
have been just like myself to do such a thing. 
As she drove up, looking bright, ruddy, and 
happy from her exercise in the cool autumn air, 
she presented a very pretty picture. Very like- 
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ly she has read GLEANINGS and these Home 
papers. She knew that the man by her father’s 
side was A. I. Root: and if my good friend W. 
had made up his mind that he would seold her 
for being late. was equally determined that 
he should not seold a word, if I could stop it. 
Iam not naturally inclined to push myself for- 
ward among strangers. Itis not at all easy for 
me, in one sense. and lam afraid it never will 
be; yet when Lean push forward for Christ's 
sake, I hope Iam ready and glad to doit. Yes, 
Iean look back to many times when I have 
really enjoyed being seemingly rude, for the 
time being, when I did it for Christ Jesus’ sake. 

Friend Wyand started, in his rapid way, to 
the buggy as it rounded up to the curbstone. 
But I ean walk fast too, and I pushed ahead of 
him. introduced myself to his daughter before 
he had time to say a word, and talked so fast, 
at the same time taking pains to stand between 
the two, that he could not even get a word 
in “ edgewise.” Perhaps he did not notice it at 
all. May be he thought it a little strange that 
I did not wait to be introduced in the orthodox 
way. ButlI hope that, when he sees this, he 
will forgive me. Yes, | am quite sure he is glad 
now that I did just as I did; and I amsure, too, 
that my good young friend will forgive me. I 
am inelined to think that friend Wyand’s fami- 
ly. all of them, girls and boys, are in the habit 
of working outdoors and indoors. I had decid- 
ed, in my own mind, that Miss Wyand was 
quite a pretty young woman; but as I finally 
gave her father a chance to speak he ventured 
just a little word of remonstrance, asking her 
why she did not get there sooner. My talk with 
his daughter had disarmed him, and he had 
doubtless got over most of the impatience he 
felt, and under the circumstances he did ex- 
ceedingly well. [have not a word of fault to 
find with him, mind you, for he did a good deal 
better than I should have done, I fear. There 
was, however, a faint shade of fault-finding in 
his tone, and it brought a beautiful rosy spot on 
either cheek as his daughter replied: 

* Why, father, I hurried the boys up all I pos- 
sibly could, but I really could not make them 
bring the horse up any quicker, and I drove 
just as fast as ever the horse could go.” 

She glanced at me as she said this, feeling the 
same kind of pain, no doubt, that you or I 
would if you, my friend, were found fault with 
when you are first introduced, say, to the editor 
of one of your family papers. We soon learned 
that Mr. W. owned a horse that was in the hab- 
it of making the gravel fly, much after the dis- 
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position of its owner. We held our hats, and 
clung to the buggy-seat for fear of being 
bounced out; and when we stopped to look at 
interesting things the horse had a habit of 
starting without orders, as horses belonging to 
quick, nervous people, often do have. In fact. 
while in the zoological garden, one of our good 
bee-friends was knocked down and run over— 
only by the light buggy-wheel, however, just 
on account of this peculiarity. Let me digress 
enough to urge you not to permit horses to get 
into this habit of starting until bidden. It will 
yay you in dollars and cents to teach your 
Eeres not to move until you draw up on the 
reins, and tell him to go. Not only has money 
been lost, but also valuable lives as well, in 
this very way. You can teach the most. spir- 
ited horse you own to stand until you tell him 
to go, if you will only take the pains, and you 
will save time by it in the end. 

Friend Wyand’s wonderful flow of pleasantry 
and good nature was somewhat checked by be- 
ing late in starting. There, again, he is just 
like myself. A little thing of this kind will up- 
set me for an hour or two unless I make a great 
effort to overcome it. At such times I need to 
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say over and over again my little prayer, 
‘Lord, help!” He took us first down to the 
wonderful Government Canal, a structure that 
cost over two millions of dollars, made on pur- 
pose to permit boats to go by the rapids on t\y 
Mississippi River. It has the usual arrange- 
ment of locks, like ordinary canals, but on 4 
much grander scale. Steam-engines are em- 
ployed to work the locks, and the machinery js 
of the most beautiful kind. I was not only 
greatly astonished but much amused to see 
friend Wyand address the Government officers 
as if they were men in his employ. In fact, | 
rather expected to see some of them resent his 
familiarity: but one of his comical smiles, after 
he had given one of his peremptory commands, 
made it all straight, and they went through al! 
the operations, and explained every thing to me 
in a way that made me feel still as if I were at 
home, and among my neighbors. The Govern- 
ment Dry-docks were a wonderful thing to me 
—a place where they brought in great steam- 
boats, and then let the water off so the carpen- 
ters could do necessary repairing. <A little fur- 
ther on, we saw some beautiful rows of straw- 
berries, and a man at work near them. Friend 
Wyand made this man stop his work on_ the 
other side of a field, and answer questions about 
the strawberries, at the top of his voice. Then 
we pulled around to friend W.’s home. He evi- 
dently had looked forward with pleasure 
to introducing your humble servant to the 
different members of his family; but he was 
somewhat vexed again to find not a soul at 
home. It was a beautiful day for outdoor 
work, and every one of them was busy some- 
where. His whole premises on the top of the 
hill showed industry and hard work. He loves 
bees, fruit, and flowers as well as the rest of us, 
Pretty soon we stopped in front of a good-sized 
greenhouse. He made himself at home here 
too, and bossed the people around as if they 
were all working for Bian. just as he did before. 
I was greatly delighted to find a house heated 
entirely by overhead steam-pipes. The person 
in charge was a pleasant-faced woman, and | 
could have spent an hour in talking with her 
about plants, soil, new methods of heating, ete. 
She said they had recently taken out the pipes 
under the beds, and had placed them overhead, 
and were much pleased with the result. 


Friend W. has taught me a useful lesson, and 
it is this: That one may go about among 
friends and neighbors, among business men and 
people, even among Officers of the government, 
and may make them doevery thing he asks, 
es he has grace enough in his heart to 
ceep up a vein of pleasantry and good nature to 
disarm all unpleasant feeling. This man c:p- 
tivates and makes friends by a sort of droll 
way. Perhaps he has cultivated it, and per- 
haps it is a gift of God largely—a gift that 
many of us might have, certainly, in a much 
larger degree if we would only strive hard for 
it—a faculty of seeing something pleasant, p:!- 
haps I might say in every thing, in all the (u- 
ties of every-day life. It was on this account! 
was a little glad to see him tried by the de/‘ay 
of his horse and buggy. did not want him to 
have trouble, but I wanted to see how far jis 
native grace would bear him out in the hour of 
trial. Ido not know whether he ever lets iis 
temper come out, and scolds like fun, or not. | 
am sorry to say, that, with the amount of busi- 
ness we had on hand when I was there—that is, 
one kind of business. I did not find out wheter 
he was a Christian or not. It may be I as\ed 
him the question—I hope I did; butif I di«.! 
have forgotten what he said. It has oceurved 
to me since, though, that this good friend of 
mine would have a wonderful power in bring ng 
souls to Christ Jesus if this special gift of lls 
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- enlisted in the cause, and if his quaint 
e and vein of pleasantry could all be laid 
he foot of the Master, When I see a man 
vih this gift I often wonder how he will 
. and fire.’ When Satan brings all his artillery 
ho bear, how long will he stand unflinching, 
int Without being demoralized? Dr. Miller 
has a Wonderful gift in this line. I asked him 
i fow days ago whether he could go into busi- 
wes, real hard work, and keep that steady good 
jalure constantly about him. I wanted to 
know how big a reserve he held back for cases 
fomergeney. Mrs. Root has a great mania for 
arge cisterns. When the masons and others 
isk her what in the world she wants a cis- 
ery so big for, she says she not only wants one 
hat will hold water enough for owr use during 
idry time, but one that will bear drawing on 
‘or the neighbors. She says she never wants to 
el! a neighbor that they can’t have all the wa- 
ey they have a mind to come after. Now, 
friends, it is not the cistern water J need, but it 
is grace from on high. I wanta great big lot of 
grace—not only enough to keep A. 1. Root go- 
ing. but enough to give the neighbors all 
wound—enough to give the children at home. 
‘os, if my good wife should ever be worn out 
vy many cares, so that she needs a little help in 
hat line, lam earnestly praying that God may 
rive me this reserve foree of grace to help her. 
‘ay. further: May God give me grace in such 
instinted supply that I ecan pour it out to you, 
lear readers, and not be impoverished. And 
vhatisit we want finally but the gift of the 
foly Spirit? And have we not the promise ? 
{nd this brings us to that verse I have loved to 
read over and overagain: 


If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
nite your children, how much more shall your heav- 
nly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him? 

J] wish to refer again to this matter of scold- 
ing before folks. Your children need exhort- 
ing: and they often need, perhaps, a severe 
reprimand; but do not doit on the impulse of 
he moment; do not doit from impulse at all. 
Do it from cool, steady principle, from a sense 
fduty. Only yesterday a man was slicing off 
vooden separators. One boy picked them from 
he machine, and laid them in piles of 25 each. 
[vo more boys took these packages of 25 in 
long baskets to the dry-house, and piled them 
ip vith sticks between them, so they would 
lIry out smooth and straight. The boys who 
vere carrying them to the dry-house got a lit- 
tle ahead of the slicing. While they were wait- 
ing for a basketful they amused themselves by 
hrowing splinters and spoiled separators on 
he ‘arge driving-belt. It was funny tosee them 
vhip around the pulley. The man who ran the 
machine was called away for a few minutes; 
ind When he got back, some of these refuse 
pieccs of wood were in the gearing, or large iron 
‘og Wheels, throwing the belt off, and spring- 
ing he main shaft. The boys said they were 
‘leaning off the machine, and a handful of 
plicters fell into the gearing. They had been 
st ‘ueted, before going to work near the ma- 
‘hie, in regard to the danger of being around 
uc) machinery, and had been cautioned to be 
ery careful. hey were certainly very much 
ut of place in even throwing shavings on the 
«lt -still more in cleaning off the ¢ 1ips and 
ha: ings while it wasin motion. I ee 
il tcem pretty severely, but I did not feel quite 
ati fied that the whole truth had come out. 
The next morning, the smallest of the three boys 
ran to me, saying that his conscience troubled 
lim and confessing that he not only put pieces 
ite belt, but he also put some in the heavy 
0g- vheels, to see it “‘chaw them up.” This, 
jou ee, threw considerable additional light on 
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the matter. Had I yielded to impulse I should 
have made the boys pay all damage caused by 
getting the machine started again. It seemed 
pretty hard, however, to ask the one who so 
frankly confessed his fault todo this. I decid- 
ed to let the whole matter rest until I could see 
each one of the boys alone. I am now very, 
very glad that I did so. Iam glad that, when 
I had time to think the matter over, I could see 
very clearly that the loss of time and money 
was but a small matter compared with the 
falsehood that seemed connected with it. I 
have been anxious to bring these boys to Jesus 
Christ; and after I had waited half a day I 
could keep this thought in mind far better 
than if I had spoken about it when I was _ pro- 
voked, Ido not know even yet just where the 
truth does lie—that is, it is not very clear 
whether the shavings ran from the belt into the 
gearing, whether they dropped from the ma- 
chine into the gearing, or whether some one of 
the boys put in so large a handful as to stop the 
machinery with a sudden shock, and spring the 
shaft. Many of you will doubtless say, Mr. 
Root, 1 would not have such boys anywhere on 
the premises.” Gently, gently, dear friend. I 
have tried boys by the hundreds, and these boys 
will certainly average as well as any of them. 
It is boy nature to try experiments, and have 
fun, especially when he has to wait for some- 
thing. If I should turn them off and try oth- 
ers, [should have to go through the same ex- 
wrience in teaching others; and these boys 
1ave been with me for some time, and are get- 
ting pretty well taught. I don’t think they will 
play with dangerous machinery any more. 


Some years ago, when I had a store on the 
street up town, | came home from prayer-meet- 
ing and found several customers in the store, 
and nobody there to wait on them. The two 
clerks whose business it was to take charge had 
each left, presuming the other was there. One 
of them was a professor of religion, and the oth- 
er was becoming quite a young skeptic. He 
claimed that church-members and professing 
Christians do not do any better—perhaps not 
quite as well—as those who make no profession. 
t was anxious that he should have plenty of 
proof to the contrary, But I was so vexed to 
tind the clerks so indifferent to the plain de- 
mands of business, especially in the middle of 
Saturday afternoon, that I seolded—well, more 
than I knew, till !came to think it over after- 
ward. It was the young skeptic I found first. 
He took it very meekly, and did not offer a 
word of apology; and when I afterward begged 
his pardon he said he did not try to make any 
explanation then, because he thought it would 
be better to keep perfectly still until I had 
* cooled off.” I presume there was wisdom in 
what he said. He, a non-professor, showed 
more wisdom than his employer, who had just 
returned from prayer-meeting, and who dida 
good deal of exhorting. Whenever I see him or 
think of him, a feeling comes up, **Oh that I 
could have those few minutes back again to do 
over!” He accepted my apology, and said it 
was all right, and that, under the cireum- 
stances, he thought very likely I was excusable. 
But my conscience did not tell meso. Heis not 
a Christian yet, and something seems to say to 
me that my words during those five or ten min- 
utes may possibly stand in the way of his ever 
becoming one. téo not know whether he has 
ever told his relatives about it or not. They 
are very kind, good friends of mine. Very like- 
ly he had manliness enough never to repeat to 
anybody what I did say to him. Perhaps you 
say I am too sensitive—that a clerk who desert- 
ed his post at such a time ought to be severely 
overhauled. Dear friend, nobody has ever cen- 


sured me for that act. It is only the still small 
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voice that bids me let reason rule, and not im- 
pulse; that bids us all, in the language of our 
text, be “ worthy of the vocation wherewith we 
are called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with longsuffering, forbearing one another in 
love.” The last caps the climax of it all. 
When you feel it is your duty to reprove, re- 
buke, or remonstrate, let me beg of you to do it 
in these words-—* Forbearing one another in 
love.” ieee 

Now may God’s Holy Spirit help you, as it is 
helping me, to be slow, and to wait until you 
can use just the words, just the manner, and in 
just the place, that will count strongest for 
Christ Jesus. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The annual mecting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be heid in the city of St. Catharines Jan. 7 and 8, 1891. All 
interested are invited W. Cousk, Sec., Streetsville, Ont. 


The Vermont Bee-keepers’ Association will hold their annu 
a) meeting in the parlors of the Addison House, Middlebury, 
Vt., Jan, 28. 1891. J. H. LARRABEE, Sec’y. 
Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 


The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna County 
Bee-keepers’ Association will be held at Montrose, Pa., Thurs- 
day, May 7, 1891. H. M. SEELEY, Sec’y. 

Harford, Pa, 


The annual meeting of the Indiana State Bee-keepers’ Asso 
ciation will be held in the Agricultural Rooms, State-house, 
Indianapolis, Jan. 16 and 17, 1891. G. C. THOMPSON, Sec’y. 

Southport, Ind 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Associa 
tion will ve held in Toledo, Ohio, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Feb. 10 and 11, 1891. Full particulars as to railroad and hotel 
rates, and place of meeting, will be given later. Let all inter- 
ested in bee-keeping make an extra effort to be present. 

Bedford, O. Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec’y. 


The Nebraska State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention in Nebraska Hall, State University, Lin- 
coin, Jan. 13-15, 1891. Take a receipt from your home agent, 
and have it read, “* To attend horticultural associat.on,.”’ which 
meets at the same time, and this will entitie you toa return 
ticket at one-third fare. J. N. HKATER, Sec’y. 

Columbus, Neb. 


The 22d annual meeting of the New York State Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y., 
Jan. 22—24, 1891. Reduced railroad rates. Pay full fare to Al 
bany. and we will give you a return certificate over any road 
coming into Albany (except the Boston & Albany) at one-third 
the regular fare. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Come, and bring your triends with you. A complete program 
will be published as soon as completed. 

G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec’y. 


The Eastern lowa Bee keepers’ Association will meet Feb. 11 
and 12, 1891, in Maquoketa, lowa, at the Dobson Town-clock 
Building, to commence punctually at 10 a.m. There will be a 
large turn-out of the prominent bee-keepers of the State. 
There will be a question-box, free to all, in which any question 
that you wish discussed can be presented and answered. Let 
all be on han |, and bring in your report for 1890 spring count, 
or from May 1. The people of Maquoketa kindly furnish us a 
free hall. FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 





PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 

J. G. Kundinger. Kilmanagh, Mich., sends us his 24-page list 
of apiarian supplies. 

C. P. Bish, Grove City, Pa., has published his annual cata- 
logue ot bee-keeper.’ supplies. 

We have printed for Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala., a 
60-page list uf every thing pertaining to apiculture. 








A COMPLIMENTARY NOTICE OF GLEANINGS., 

Tue editor of the American Bee Journal 
gives us the following very kind notice in his 
journal, page 820: 

We congratulate Brother Root upon the fact that 
GLEANINGS has reached, and even passed, the ten 
thousand circulation, which it set out to do some 
months ago. GLEANINGS richly deserves this mark 
of publie favor, for it is beautifully printed and care- 
fully edited. If the reader desires to take another 
bee-periodical besides the American Bee Journal, we 
shall be pleased to send it and GLEANINGs for $1.75 a 
year, or both these and the [Uustrated Home Journal 
for $2.15. This isa rare opportunity to secure three 


good periodicals for about the regular price of two. 
As we have before stated, we make the same 
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club rates—that is, the American Bee Joi rng 














and GLEANINGS for $1.75, or both and the ///y 
trated Home Journal for $2.15. 
The discretion of a man deferreth his anger; and t ish 


glory to pass over a transgression — PROV. 19: 11. 








STRAY STRAWS is no Jonger an experimen 

* It takes,” and we’re going to make it lead of 
THE NEBRASKA BEE-KEEPER. 

Tus is the title of anew bee-journal, edited 
and published by Stilson & Sons, York. Ne! 
It is issued monthly, and contains 12 pages ap 
a cover. Its general appearance and make-) 
are good. The price is 50 cents per annum. 


THE MICHIGAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

By some inexcusable oversight on our part 
we omitted to give notice of the State convey 
tion, to be held in Detroit, January 1 and} 
This notice will hardly be in time to be of an 
use; but its non-appearance can not be attri} 
uted to the secretary, Mr. Geo, E. Hilton. Th 
senior editor will be present. 

THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 

Tie December issue of that sprightly month 
ly is now on our table. It is enlarged to 4 
pages, with a tinted cover. The price is 81 
perannum. The frontispiece, or the design a 
the cover. is superb, and Mr. Hutchinson is i 
be congratulated upon the fine appearance: 
his paper as well as the general excellence | 
its subject-matter. 


MORE ROOM. 


WE find that the demands upon our space a 
excessive; and for the present, at least, 
have decided to make all answers or ™ foot 
notes,” as they are called, and editorials, soli 
like the correspondence. This will give us ove 
one whole extra page every issue. or one whi 
extra issue during the year. For distinctio 
foot-notes will always be put inside of bracket 


LIFE-MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. A. B. K. A. 
Bro. NEWMAN, of the American Bee Jou 
nal, says that itis ten years since he paid th 
fee of $10.00 for life-membership in the N. A. 
K. A., and he says: “ We already have 0 
money back in annual fees for the $10.00." Thi 
following is the present revised list. 

D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont. 

Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Il. 

A. 1. Root, Medina, O. 

E. R. Root, Medina. O. 

J.T. Calvert, Medina, O. 

Charles Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

Eugene Secor, Forest City, Ta. 

Dr. ©. C. Miller, Marengo, ILL. 

O. R. Coe, Windham, N. Y. 

Remember that, after becoming a life me! 
ber, you are not necessarily obliged to «ttel 
the meetings; but you do thereby give ‘lie 
ciety a big leverage for the accomplishm cnt 
much good to bee-keepers. ; 


CASH COMMISSION TO LOCAL AGEN! 


To any one who will take the trouble ‘> cal 
vass his neighborhood, and call the atter ion 
bee-men, by personal interview, to the mrits4 
our journal, we will allow a cash commis ion 
25 ets., providing that all names so obtai: eda 
taken for not less than $1.00, and that bh. 
not advertise for less than that price. 0 0 
can be agent unless he can send in at le: stot 
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sme Desides his own; in this case, $1.50 pays 
rior (oe two names. At least one-half of the 
if anys must be new. 


THE COMBINATION HIVE. 


A \xew bee-journal, under the caption of 
ne Queen Bee, is just out. It is edited by 
) |. Pratt. Beverly, Mass. In the editorial 
reader the Combination hive is described as 
imply the Dovetailed hive with an outside 
vinter-proteecting shell, or Alley winter case. 
tro. Pratt speaks very highly of both, and the 
wo he calls the Combination hive. He says: 
‘We are all aware that the New Dovetailed 
sive is a Well-made, cheap, and excellent hive, 
it is not adapted to wintering out of doors in 
old climates. We have adapted the Alley 
ase to this hive, and can guarantee them per- 
ect Winterers when arranged in this manner.” 





MEDALS OF AWARD. 
on. 9 There has been, fora couple of years back, a 
yovision in the constitution, entitling affiliated 


~~ xieties in the North American Bee-keepers’ 
nd ggpssociation certain | privileges, among which 
f anges, Chat said societies shall be entitled to the 
tirigpervices of a judge to award premiums at bee 
yyggpod honey shows, and that they shall also be 

ntitled to receive two silver medals, to be of- 

ered as prizes, open for competition to all their 

nembers. So far, the national organization 
one’. conferred neither of these privileges. 
to a bile on the sleeper, en route for Chicago, just 
ses we left Keokuk, this matter was brought up 
roy Me R. McKnight. One of the executive 
is pom ttee of the society was resent, and a 
oqgmouple, of the ex-presidents—Mr, T. G. New- 

































man and Dr. C. C. Miller. Weall admitted this 
utter had been overlooked so far, and that 
onething ought to be done. After consulta- 
ion, the executive-committee man present (E. 
\. Root) agreed to bring the matter before the 
ther officers, and the ‘same is now under con- 
ideration for more definite action for the fu- 
ure, 
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STHE USE OF FOUNDATION PROFITABLE TO THE 

BEE-KEEPER ? 

On page 213 of the Bee-keepers’ Review for 

lec. 10, friend Hasty uses the following words: 
The foundation business is a big business; and it 

ould be reduced very seriously it the truth were 





A. 


a enerally known.,”’ 

\. fgg here is more on the same subject, but the 

» o@gbove will, be sufficient. I fear that friend 
Tis!) has been staying at home so long he is 


” 


wcoming @ little “ hasty.” I trust, however, he 
shot getting uncharitable as well, toward his 
‘lov bee-keepers. Had he been present at the 
wkik convention he would certainly have 
Nritton differently. I expressed a fear at that 
ouvention that bee-keepers were purchasing 
id vsing more foundation than was really 
oli ble, and I asked the president to call for 
laree number of rising votes on the matter. 
e\poeted that many present would give us 
ucts ‘oO show that so much foundation is not 
hed: i. Now, I hope that friend Hasty will be- 
eve ne, even if some who do not know me so 
ell ill not, when I say that I have felt really 
foul od to see orders come in, especially during 
he post season, for such enormous quantities 
(fo dation, especially for the brood-chamber. 
‘ik o do business where I can furnish my 
 call™lloy men with something they really need 
ion ud | at will be to them a profitable invest- 
ritsg@@ment Out when it becomes necessary to keep the 


ion girth” from being generally known, in order to 
ag—sh ales, I do not want to do business any 
i ae If friend Hasty is better prepared to 
o Ove. - the truth in regard to the matter than 


at On 
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were the veterans at the above-mentioned con- 
vention, I will gladly give him space in GLEAN- 
INGS, and also pay him well for his time in writ- 
ingitup. I can not believe that our journal 
would have reached its present circulation, nor 
our business its present magnitude, were it true 
that myself or any in my employ had tried to 
build up business by repressing the truth in re- 
gard to the things we have tosell. Ever since 
foundation began to be used by bee-keepers, 
there have been certain prominent writers who 
have been experimenting and writing to the ef- 
fect that it does not pay to use it largely; and 
the matter has been under experiment and close 
scrutiny for at least ten or fifteen years. Our 
friend Doolittle has been prominent in this line. 
Now, if it is not profitable, especially for novices 
in the business, to invest so much money in this 
commodity, by all means Jet us have the truth 
out before another season opens. 


A SIMPLE WAY OF GETTING AN ADJUSTABLE 
SPEED ON PRINTING-PRESSES OR OTHER 
MACHINERY. 

THE ordinary way of doing the above is by 
countershaft and cone pulleys. One of our boys, 
however, three or four years ago, arranged a 
belt-shifter, so that he could, with his foot, 
throw the belt partly from the loose on to the 
tight pulley. By holding this belt-shifter 
whee 1e placed it with his foot, he found he 
could get a very slow speed, and gradually in- 
crease it at any given point, clear up to the full 
normal speed of the press, simply by sliding the 
shifter a little further. We reoently purchased 
an Armory press—a good deal larger than the 
one alluded to above; but he succeeds just as 
well in regulating the speed of this large press 
by the same cheap and simple device. In fact, 
his invention, if soit may be called, has saved 
us a set. of cone pulleys that would have cost us 
$27.00, and the cheap arrangement is much 
simper and easier. One advantage is, that a 
green hand may run the press very slowly, 
while he is learning to feed, and then he can 
gradually give it a little more speed as his skill 
increases. Ihave wondered why this arrange- 
ment has not been used and mentioned before. 
If it has been, I have never heard of it. I in- 
vite the attention of our typographical period- 

icals to this labor and money saving device. 


BURDENSOME NOMENCLATURE 3; GIVING CREDIT 
IN A NAME. 

Mr. HEppDON wishes to know why we do not 
give him credit by calling the Dovetailed the 
Dovetailed-Heddon hive. In the first place, it 
would make confusion with the New Heddon 
hive. More than that, to be fair to others we 
should have to call the hive the Langstroth- 
Blanton- Heddon - Danzenbaker - Hoffman- Hall 
Dovetailed hive. Life is too short to go through 
with all this. When the hive was brought out 
we gave credit to all four of the first named ; 
and would any of our customers desire us to 
hitch on such a long-tailed appellation? We 
borrowed as much from Mr. Blanton and Mr. 
Danzenbaker as from Mr. Heddon, and more 
than all from Mr. Langstroth. Surely Lang- 
stroth’s name should be attached if any. Eve- 
ry feature of the hive is old, and we do not 
elaim for it any novelty in invention. The 
dovetailing has been in use for twelve years in 
hives, and the new hive itself is simply a com- 
bination of the old features that bee-keepers 
recognize and demand. In this connection I 
have always thought that the name of a well- 
known article, the Bingham & Hetherington 
uncapping-knife (a most excellent tool, by the 
way) was too long. for convenience. Again, 
there used to be a hive sold which bore the 
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name * VahDeusen-Nellis Simplicity Hive.” It 
isu great convenience to use short names ; and 
as we can’t very well give credit to all in a 
name, why give credit to any? A short name 


which shall indicate some predominant or 
striking feature has preference and ve 1 

) > 

‘4. EX. 


TAKING A PARTNER. 

In our work of following and studying the 

habits of many thousands of individuals on our 
ledgers, as the years pass by we learn many les- 
sons. For instance, we see a young man start- 
ing in business, and we rejoice to see him stead- 
ily, year after year, build up a name for being 
prompt and reliable. We have also chronicled 
others who have their ups and downs, and a few 
who seem to be always in trouble. There is 
another class who start right, and do well for a 
time, but they have evidently become weary in 
well doing, and finally go all to pieces; and 
this latter class is what prompts this editorial. 
A good many. when they begin to get uneasy, 
or perhaps feel cramped for the time being. 
take in a partner, when the amount of business 
does not need any partner at all, but just the 
contrary. In fact, we have had so many letters 
telling sad stories as a consequence of going 
into partnership, that I have felt prompted to 
give this warning. When you take somebody 
in as a partner, you trade off a part of your good 
name—at least, you place it in somebody’s 
yower to spoil the good name you have worked 
vard for, for years. And a great many times, 
like partnership in bees, or bees on shares, both 
parties feel so sure they have each been swin- 
dled by the other, that they stick to it for the 
rest of their lives. When you have a great 
business—more than one man can control—it 
may be best to go into partnership. But even 
then I think it is far better to first employ your 
contemplated partner atasalary. When you 
have proved by experience that you can work 
together in harmony, then, but not before, go 
into partnership. By the way, why not make 
your wife a partner—yes, and children too? 
Friend Terry most earnestly enjoins this sort of 
yartnership in his talk at farmers’ institutes. 
Now, remember Uncle Amos * told you so.” 


SHALL PERIODICALS BE CONTINUED AFTER THE 
TIME PAID FOR? 

Ir seems to me, dear friends, that there has 
been a great deal of tseless discussion in regard 
to this matter. Most things of this kind are 
settled on the rule of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Now, we can not decide 
what other publishers ought to do; but as we 
have found that at least nine out of ten of our 
subscribers prefer to have GLEANINGS kept go- 
ing, we think we secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number by so doing. The tenth friend 
van easily be accommodated in two ways. 
First, he can say, when subscribing, “Send it 
only so long as the money pays for it.” If he 
does this, and the publisher disobeys orders, he 
does it at his own risk, for he can not collect 
pay for sending it longer. If, however, this 
tenth brother omits or forgets to say any thing 
about stopping when he subscribes, and wishes 
to have it stopped, he can do so by writing ona 
yostal card, * Please discontinue GLEANINGs.”’ 
That will stop it. A good friend writes us that 
people are sometimes wronged in this way: 
Somebody makes you a present of a certain 
periodical. If the publisher keeps right on 
sending it. this friend is called upon to pay for 
something he never ordered at all. What shall 
you do in such a case? Weill. I should say itis 


the publisher's loss if he continues to send his 
paper to anybody who never ordered it at all. 
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The principal reason why we have been jp dyed 
to send GLEANINGs longer than the time pai 
for is this: A great part of our readers nieoay 4 
have GLEANINGS kept going; but they n. glee 
and put it off, and then in the same way jogieg 
and put off having it started after it has hee 
stopped. Such people always thank is ye 
kindly for having it kept going without orde 
—that is, they do when they get around to jq 
say when they are ordering bee-hives or sone 
thing of that sort. The world is full of peopl 
who neglect and put off things they meunt 
have done. Now, this weakness of humanity j 
a large and prevailing element in all kinds 
business. Please note: If we stop the paper fol 
everybody at the time paid for, this weakne 
harms the publisher and harms the subscribe 
but by keeping the paper going until we hay 
orders to stop it, this same unfortunate ¢ 
ment is then on the other side of the scale, | 
then operates to the advantage of both publish 
erand reader. The only trouble about jt j 
the man who does not want the paper any long 
er must say so. If he continues to take it oy 
of the office, and does not say so, the Jaw. and{ 
seems to me good common sense, dictates th 
he must pay for it. I omitted to say. in 4 
proper place, that he does not even jeed 4 
take the trouble to write a postal ecard. [, 
him just leave his journal in the office. and j 
form the postmaster that he does not wish 4 
take it any more. The postmaster is then ya 
quired by law to inform the publisher that 
and so does not want the periodical any Jonge 
So in reality no one is obliged to pay fora per 
odical unless he takes it out of the postoftig 
regularly; and exactly the same way you wou 
be required to pay for any kind of ‘goods y 
take regularly of the common earrier, If y 
or any of your family take a pint of milk oft 
milkman every day when he comes past yo 
house, you are bound to pay him for it: and 
believe it does not matter whether you order 
itor not. If youreceive it out of his hands, yo 
are responsible for its value. I have seve 
times thought of mailing a postal ecard to ea 
of our 10,000 subseribers, this postal card to} 
plainly addressed to us. On the opposite si 
we would have printed in large letters, ° Do yd 
want GLEANINGS continued?” All that 0 
negligent friends will have to do in that ea 
will be to write “yes” or **no”™ opposite th 
question: then we could go ahead with a fg 
understanding all around, and we shou!d ha 
all orders in black and white. The difticulti 
are that it would cost over $100 for the pos 
cards. Then it would cost over another hu 
dred to place them in the hands of our reade 
besides the large amount of laborious work 4 
the part of our clerks and book-keepers, al 
very likely nearly half'of our postals woul 
never get dropped into the postoftice at 4 
But we do this, which is the next best thing 
it: In every expired journal is put a circul 
letter, together with an order-blank and an é 
velope addressed to ourselves. The circu 
letter gives notice of expiration of subscriptio 
and says,if you want the journal continue 
fill out the blank and inclose it with one doll 
in the addressed envelope. If you desire 
have the journal stopped, write on the bla 
* Please discontinue.” If no notice is ta\en. 
journal is continued, and in three mont!is’ til 
another notice is sent. If that doesn’: ” fet 
’em,” another, in the course of time. ‘s sel 
and if still no response, we stop the ‘our 
and send another notice to that effect with 
request to remit for the time not paid ‘or. 
our dropped subscriber still won’t pay any 
tention, we don’t trouble him further, os we 
not care to waste more time. If we ca) aff 
to drop it there, he surely can. 
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